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Deeper Foundations 


NTIL the last two decades the average Christian leader felt 

| | that he had a pretty well worked out blueprint of what 

it meant to be a Christian, and how one became a Christian. 

What we today call the social expressions of Christianity were 

fairly simple and were found in practical service opportunities in 

the community, in our evangelistic endeavors, and especially in the 
missionary enterprise of the church. 


We find ourselves today in a situation where many of the blue- 
prints seem to have been destroyed. We are in the midst of ques 
tioning of a fundamental nature. Is the religious view of life tenable 
in the light of the facts of our world? Are we to regard Jesus as 
a way, or as The Way, of life? Is our main business not that of 


developing an appreciation of other religions, rather than sharpen- 
ing our convictions with regard to the unique contribution of the 
religion of Jesus to the life of the world? Does the religion of 
Jesus have any bearing on the current issues of the day, the social 
and political problems of campus life, the questions on race, war, 
industry and international relations, which are so much a part of the 
thought of our day? 


There are substantial foundations on which we may build—these 
foundations probably go deeper than those on which previous genera- 
tions in the Student Movement built. We are led to feel also that 
the questionings and perplexities of the moment evidence a type of 
thoughtfulness which opens up to the Christian Associations a vastly 
more significant opportunity for religious leadership than that which 
obtained when the catalogued certainties of religion were of a doc- 
trinal and more superficial nature. 


—From the Report of the Commission on 
the Place and Function of the Student 
Christian Association. 
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Editorials 


- our relations with the British Student Move- 
ment it is blessed both to give and to receive. 
We are glad to recall that during the present col- 
lege year one of our former traveling secretaries, 
Andy Roy, is filling a portfolio in their interna- 
tional study department. We in the “States” have 
the inestimable benefit of Margaret Read, who 
has come for several months’ work in the 
field of Christian World Education. And besides, 
for five months we had A. Herbert Gray, whose 
contacts with students have been rewarded by a 
phenomenal response. We may well be thank- 
ful that students in either country—so often ac- 
cused of insularity and parochialism—are very 
open-minded to what the other may have to say 
through its experienced interpreters. We may not 
be as able as our forbears to talk glibly about 
hands across the seas; nevertheless not a few 
British and American students’ heads and hearts 
are inclining toward that difficult achievement. 


OU will reeall a bit of ambiguous mid-Vic- 

torian advice to throw out your chest. That 
may have been authentic counsel in its sphere. 
It would be very inappropriate to the successful 
chests for funds which various colleges have con- 
ducted this year. In fact they seem to have been 
so uniformly successful that it is safe to prophesy 
that next year many other colleges will take up 
the plan. Reports seem to indicate that the es- 
sential ingredients are: a variety of objects near 
and far which deserve support, some of which 
deal realistically with the social and international 
problem; a careful campaign of preliminary 
education concerning each project; an efficient 
team of canvassers who have a modicum of con- 
viction and training, (a summer of book-agenting 
is recommended) and an inner group who stand 
by through thick and thin. Oberlin, Yale, An- 
dover, Princeton, Exeter, and several others re- 
port that via this method it is easier to do a big 
thing than a little thing. One university report- 
ing $27,000 thus secured for domestic and foreign 
Christian projects leaves some of us gasping— 
and wondering. Take in a chest! 


GBERT HAYES isin China. His work among 
students will be continued there with T. Z. 
Koo as a colleague. Thus we lose one who has 
been a friend and leader; but we gain a deep joy 
in sharing his capacities with our Chinese friends. 
It is an open secret that he nearly didn’t go. With 
one foot on the gangplank, so to speak, the deficit 
in the Foreign Division put a detaining hand upon 
him. Then came a truly sacrificial move by a 
group of student secretaries and their friends and 
the money miraculously appeared. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the University of Southern 
California are well up in an honor list for such 
quick action. We like to think this is a typical 
response from Student Associations. It takes 
more than debates and forums to make a new 
world. It takes life, actual life and money which 
comes out of costly life. Both are in the colleges 
and the Student Movement has a mandate to act 
for and secure this dual gift. 


Priceless Ingredient 

T is an interesting and potentially a significant 

fact that the election of the new officers of 
the Christian Associations in the colleges 
coincides so nearly with the season of renewal of 
life both in nature and in the Christian Church. 
It is one of the basic harmonies of God’s world 
which brings Easter—the symbol of eternal life 
—in the midst of the budding of trees, the up- 
springing of flowers and the joyous return of the 
birds. Explain it how you will—by chance or 
the normal operation of social law—it is the 
divine plan. 

We hope this coincidence will stimulate the 
imagination of not a few Christian Association 
presidents and serve as a sort of guiding parable 
in the difficult job of inaugurating a new era in 
Christian work on their campuses because that 
new era will come in precisely the same way a 
tree takes on new life each spring—by the cours- 
ing of new sap through old trunk and branches, 
the pushing out of new twigs and leaves and by the 
persistent pressing of the root system into new 
and constant sources of nourishment. What this 
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will mean on each campus happily is unpredict- 
able but the procedure is unvarying. Moreover, 
any one or two of these factors are quite insuffi- 
cient without the third. A recognition of this in re- 
cent years has led to a wholly new emphasis upon 
making the Association cabinet the kind of a 
fellowship in prayer and action which can supply 
not only a soundly planned and an ably executed 
program, but one charged with sufficient motive 
power and mission to make it result in a changed 
life both for individual students and for groups 
all over the campus. There was a day, perhaps, 
when consecration and common sense would make 
a successful Association president. But in this 
day of pyramided enrollments and multiplied 
complexity in all phases of campus life it takes 
training as well. To give this third “priceless 
ingredient” three of the men’s Councils have plans 
projected for president’s training schools. That 
of the Southern Council, at Blue Ridge, is in its 
fifth year. The jointly planned school of the 
Middle Atlantic and New England Field Councils 
is to hold its first session in New York. The 
opportunities thus offered for studying the princi- 
ples of college Association work and for think- 
ing deeply on the urgent tasks confronting the 
Student Christian Movement should be suffi- 
ciently attractive to presidents who take their 
positions seriously to compete with any other 
summer enticement. If there were no formal 
course of study offered or if there were no per- 
sonalities like Curry, Van Dusen, Shedd and 
Weatherford on the faculties, still we believe 
that the moral and religious problems on the col- 
lege campuses of America and in our present 
world affairs are so desperately urgent as to 
justify these six-weeks meetings where a new 
Association president can outline a master 
strategy for the year ahead. These problems— 
war for example, or on the campus the problem 
of men and women relations—are not academic. 
They are matters of life or death and their solu- 
tion will not wait. Only a dilettante in the presi- 
dent’s job by error could say in the face of such 
needs of his campus, “I prefer to go to Europe.” 


Student Editorial 
BARBARISM—GREEK MODE. 


ONE—irrevocably gone—are the dazzling 
brilliance and the heart-aches of Rush Week. 
Throughout the length and breadth of these great 
Benighted States, the fraternity upper-classmen 
and Honor (?) Societies have been executing with 
commendable zeal their duty of introducing the 
freshmen to the mystifying and unsuspected 
splendors of higher education. 
Spring approaches—the time when most of our 
social fraternities complete their program of re- 


vealing the mysteries enshrouding their brother- 
hood, when they congratulate their new “brothers” 
upon having survived the torture of the in- 
quisition. Some of our honored and respected or- 
ganizations, comprising in their membership the 
“big men” of the campus—Beau Brummels; 
soldiers; statesmen—have completed their inane 
antics; others are about to embark upon the bar- 
baric and asinine programs which they like af- 
fectionately to term “initiation.” 


That the neophyte may become imbued with the 
ideals of the group he is ridiculed, tormented, tor- 
tured. The upper-classmen run the show, gloat- 
ing the while over the physical failings of their 
fortunate under-studies and making sure that they 
well appreciate the meaning and value of the 
ritual. We shall see the “scurvy” neophytes out 
at all hours of the night on the trail of a black 
cat, a brindled dog, or a buff rooster, copying 
down the inscriptions from tombstones in a Ger- 
man cemetery, measuring the “K” with Lucky 
Strikes, getting in wet sand the footprint of a 
certain fair co-ed, sliding down treacherous cliffs, 
or walking around the park all night under a 
fifty-pound handicap. 


What happens out past the cemetery or behind 
closed doors only the chosen ones shall see and 
feel—thank goodness! Novices will be termed 
“scabs,” “‘worms,” “frogs”—and a lot of other 
things. Great, strong lads will be cudgeled until 
they wince or cry—joyous sight, proving to the 
tormentor that the varlet’s spirit has been con- 
quered! After their “broads” have been treated 
as Bessie treats a round steak to make it tender, 
their tingling portions are soothed with ample ap- 
plications of ether. They will be fed vile, nauseous, 
maggot-infested concoctions; snappy stories will 
be told; and, finally, minus even Adam’s famous 
leaf, salacious skits will be enacted. 


Tried and tested by a week or more of such 
uplifting preparation for entrance into the 
brotherhood, the “worms” are conducted into that 
“holy of holies” to be admitted to the light which 
they are too sleepy to see and to listen to a ritual 
which they are too tired even to hear. The 
brethren rush forward and congratulate the new 
born babes. They are now “brothers in the 
bond.” Have they not shown their unfaltering 
fidelity and love to their club and its ideals by 
submitting for a week to beatings, torment, and 
ridicule? Have they not demonstrated their 
worthiness and superior qualities of mind, char- 
acter, and spirit? Were they not able and willing 
to stand up under the tiring and humiliating pro- 
cess of the inquisition? Yes, of course; and they 
are brethren now—biding their time to get back 
at the next freshman class! 

PAUL PFEUTZE. 
K. §S. A. C., ’28. 
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If 1 Were President— 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


(A. former undergraduate leader at Princeton who now 
sees the Student Associations with a national view) 


reason for believing in immortality was the 

fact that, only as one approaches eighty, 
does he begin to get a real grip on the meaning 
of life, does he begin to be prepared to live it 
somewhat fully. Surely there must be a life be- 
yond, where the wisdom so painfully won can be 
put to good use! 


So most Christian Association officers feel to- 
ward the end of their administration; they are 
just beginning to feel at home in their job, to en- 
joy some sense of mastery over it, to see clearly 
what should be done, and how. Then comes the 
moment to turn over the reins to others! It is 
to minimize the poignancy of regret a year hence, 
to anticipate some of the wisdom the year is likely 
to teach that this number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
is issued. Several antique veterans who have 
seen “generation after generation” of new officers 
come and go are to fill full their fountain pens and 
pour out the accumulated wisdom of years. The 
editor has said that I may have 1,800 words and 
carte blanche. So here goes. But, this professes 
to be a purely personal statement, remember; dis- 
count it accordingly! I have tried to imagine my- 
self toward the end of junior year, having just 
had thrust upon me (perhaps rather unwillingly) 
the appalling task of guiding the Christian Asso- 
ciation for the next twelve months. I think I 
know what I would do. I think I should want to 
face the program of our Association during the 
coming year with the following four tests: 


A N octogenarian once said that his strongest 


That it be Relevant 


One of the first things I should want to do would 
be to gather all of the new cabinet and get well 
away from the campus for not less than a solid 
day to re-examine our whole work, to thrash 
through afresh what our Christian Association 
ought to be, and why; what it ought to do, and 
how. But before that, I should want to take not 
less than a solid evening to get away in a quiet 
corner alone and thrash through those questions 
for myself. And I would suggest that the con- 
sideration begin not with the abstract question, 
“What would the ideal Association be like?” but 
with the very concrete matter, “What. should our 
Association do?” After all, you and I are not 
set down on an ideal campus. Far from it! And 
we haven’t an ideal Association to work with, nor 


will we have. It would be better for us to settle 
down to the material with which we have to work, 
accept it as it is, and see what can be done. For 
we do have a very imperfect, a very unsatisfactory 
and therefore an exceedingly needy campus. We 
do have a most inadequate and unworthy Asso- 
ciation, but one that harbors the potentialities of 
better things. 

I do not see why there need be anything pessi- 
mistic about this “evaluating” process, as it is 
sometimes called. We misuse it if we allow it to 
degenerate into a gloom session over the failures 
of the past, the meagerness of our resources, the 
iniquities of campus life or the “obstacles to ef- 
fective Christian work in our day.” We know 
all that already. Rather is it a time when we 
study the facts as they are—what the Christian 
Association has actually been doing and how ef- 
fective it has been, what are the real needs and 
opportunities in the life of the college to which 
the Association might be expected to have some 
relevancy, what might reasonably be expected of 
a group having the real if meager resources at 
our command, and above all a plan of strategy, 
of light on the eternal problem of how it is to be 
done. It is possible that we would emerge from 
such a study with plans not greatly different from 
the traditional programs. That would not in- 
validate the process. For we would feel as we 
had never felt before that each specific part of our 
work was geared to some definite and valid pur- 
pose, and from that realization should come a 
sense of worth and importance in all we do. We 
would be certain of its relevancy. And we would 
need to put that same test continually as we went 
along—that our program be relevant. 


That it be Realistic 


Here I have in mind two quite different things. 
Both of them seem to follow from our first test. 
I believe the program should be campus-centered. 
And I believe its goals should be set in no far off 
Utopia but should be actually achievable. 

I am one of those old-fashioned people who still 
believes that the primary task of a Christian 
Association is to leaven with some mite of Chris- 
tian spirit the ordinary life of the campus. I 
have a friend—a dear, sincere fellow—who is for- 
ever lecturing me on the need for a new world 
society. He has.a plan for the federation of the 
nations which makes the League of Nations look 
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obsolete. He could give lessons to every states- 
man at London on the proper way to effect dis- 
armament. His eyes glow and his voice quivers 
and his soul is deeply stirred whenever the aspira- 
tions of India or the race problem in Louisiana 
(he lives in Rhode Island). are mentioned. But 
his home is pathetic in its disorganization, his 
children are sadly unkempt, the sharp strain of 
misunderstanding is all too clear in his family 
life, and I understand his bills are not always 
paid. I know he has been forced from his last 
two positions because he could not get along with 
the simple, dull, conventional, ordinary Americans 
with whom he was set to work. 

There is always some danger that our Associa- 
tions shall fall under his condemnation. The past 
decade has seen marvelous advance in our world- 
consciousness, in an intelligent interest in all sorts 
of pressing social issues, especially in a fearless 
advocacy of racial equality and understanding. | 
would not give up one iota of that emphasis. And 
I don’t believe there is serious danger that we 
shall fail to have the international and social 
emphasis at the heart of our work these coming 
years. It is simply a matter of balance. After 
all, “distant pastures are always greenest.” It 
is sO much easier to right the wrongs of India 
than the wrongs of Oshkosh College. There is a 
well-known instinct of all human minds to dodge 
the most immediate and difficult tasks from which 
even Christian leaders are not immune. The 
psychologists call it “rationalization.” And there 
is a rationalization of action as well as of thought. 
If we cannot change the campus which we have 
seen, how shall we change India, which we have 
not seen? When our eyes are pulled up and 
beyond the obvious needs and challenges which 
lie right at our hands to survey some one else’s 
problems or to glow feelingly over some far- 
visioned ideal, a bit of unreality creeps into our 
life. Often this sort of unreality slides into senti- 
mentalism and then into a well-intentioned futility 
which marks the death-knell of any genuine 
Christian usefulness. Most of us would testify, 
I think, that most of what college taught us about 
tackling world problems was learned in tackling 
this and- that concrete campus issue. We accom- 
plished very little, to be sure; but perhaps we 
learned how not to heal the ills of society by fail- 
ing to cure the sicknesses of college life. There is 
need for both—world-vision and campus-concern 
—but I am sure the latter must precede if the 
former is to ring with reality. 

And when we turn the focus of our planning 
from the world beyond to the world at hand, it 
is possible that there may be a slight shrinkage 
in our goals, in the vision of what we hope to ac- 
complish. That is as it should be. For our pro- 
gram should be realistic in that it should set goals 
which are actually achievable. 


That was not our fathers’ way. They took for 
their watch-word “the evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” I do not know whether 
they really expected to realize their goal or not. 
But such an impossible ideal is likely not to appeal 
to us. We ask a goal more modest, but more 
nearly compassable. It used to be the custom to 
set the objective of a financial campaign at $10,- 
000 in the hope of getting $7,000. I think that 
does not appeal to us. I am not saying that our 
way is better, for I do not believe it is; but simply 
that it is our way. In this more critical, scientific 
generation, to profess beyond any real hope of 
execution, to set one’s objectives beyond any rea- 
sonable likelihood of achievement smacks too 
clearly of unreality, if not insincerity. We need 
objectives which we genuinely expect to achieve, 
and we need to hold ourselves rigorously to ac- 
count if we fail. 


That it be Mature 


I have tried to say something about this else- 
where in this issue. The last thing in the world 
we desire is that our religion should become 
sophisticated or that we become ensnared in the 
delusion of intellectualism—that with the mind 
alone we can discover the truth we need. It re- 
quires far more than the intellectual power of 
any of us—the concentration of all our faculties 
and the adventure of our whole life—if we are 
to come into any adequate comprehension of life. 
But I have the feeling that our religion has lagged 
behind, that it has not kept pace with the rest 
of our development, that it is somewhat adoles- 
cent. The intellectual standards, the cultural ap- 
preciations and the general level of maturity in 
our colleges have made notable advances the past 
five years. I am not so confident of the maturity 
of our personal religion and of our Association 
programs. Do others condescend to religion on 
your campus? That is very bad—very bad for 
religion and very bad for those who condescend. 
Whatever may be said of true religion, it deserves 
and it commands the best of mind as well as of 
spirit which any man possesses. And, whatever 
others may think of our Associations, they should 
be productive of the most mature thought and 
activity, and should command the most able 
leadership of any interest on the campus. 


That it be Christian 


Here, of course, we do not mean complying with 
any formal standards or any fixed beliefs. Nor 
do we have in mind necessarily loyalty to a par- 
ticular interpretation of Jesus. I have a feeling 
that much of our interpretation of Jesus lately 
has been sentimentalized, and that consequently 
itis untrue. Bruce Barton discovered his Success- 


(Turn to Page 181) 
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The Student Christian Movement: 
A Faculty-Student Project 


By David R. Porter 


NE of the most notable 
features of college reli- 


A National Faculty-Student 


hended only by those who 


Conference realize that each of these in- 

gious life today is the ; fluential men go back into col- 
evidence of concern on the part Dates (tentative): December 27-31, jeges and universities where 
of faculty members. In every 1930. they may be centers for ex- 


section of the country this con- 
cern is expressing itself in 
administrative projects for new 
chapels and more effective 
chapel services; in schools of 
religion and others schemes for 
curriculum courses in religious 
history and literature; in nu- 


Provisional Purpose: To discover 
what steps faculty and students 
should take in cooperative efforts to 
make the colleges more effective 
for Christian living and for bring- 
ing in a Christian social order. 


panded and contagious projects 
of religious thought and prac- 
tice. Examples may be cited of 
the multiplying effect of such ° 
conferences, especially those 
where faculty and_ students 
meet in a cooperative fellow- 





ship. At Yale, Boston Univer- 





merous faculty and alumni com- 

mittees which are studying about and experiment- 
ing with ways to foster authentic religious 
experience; and in the many ways in which stu- 
dents and faculty are dealing with this whole 
question as a common problem demanding co- 
operative enterprise. 


New Collegiate Landmarks 


Intercollegiate conferences of professors, and 
of professors and students together, are coming 
to be a familiar feature of the collegiate land- 
scape. These are clearly both the result and the 
contributing cause of this whole trend toward 
increased faculty participation in religious activi- 
ties. The meeting of two hundred college officers, 
including fifty presidents, at Princeton in Febru- 
ary, 1928, had the full effect of an idea whose 
time is ripe. Subsequently there were state and 
regional meetings, such as those in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, California, and New England, and faculty 
meetings syncronized with the student summer 
conferences at Northfield, Eaglesmere, Blue Ridge, 
Estes Park, and Kings Mountain. We should 
also recall the discussions at Northwestern Uni- 
versity last November on religion as a factor in 
shaping conduct and character; the annual meet- 
ing of the fellows of the National Council of Reli- 
gion in Higher Education and the recent stimulat- 
ing annual meeting in the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. During the present college 
year in meetings already held or projected the 
total attendance of faculty members in the men’s 
conferences alone will reach the remarkable total 
of six hundred. The figures for the women’s con- 
ferences would increase this total considerably. 

The full significance of such facts are compre- 


sity, New York University, 
North Carolina, Texas and numerous other uni- 
versities have appeared circles for study, discus- 
sion or prayer. At the University of Illinois up- 
wards of one hundred professors meet weekly to 
discuss religion and its contemporaneous implica- 
tions, subsequently sharing their insights with 
students in “fireside forums” at two score fra- 
ternity houses. At Yale, Chicago, and Princeton 
the provision for beautiful chapel buildings is, 
fortunately, being matched by eager and com- 
petent efforts to win and maintain a cooperative 
attitude from faculty and students alike, with 
special attention being given to personal coun- 
selling and informal group discussions. Evidently 
nothing, no services in costly chapels or enriched 
curriculum courses, can take the place of that 
lifting of vision and kindling of character which 
comes from the touch of life with glowing life. 
By what techniques the ample funds and lavish 
enthusiasm now being made available for the col- 
leges’ official schemes of religious nurture may 
most effectively be informed and supported by 
both faculty and students is still largely an un- 
solved problem. It is already clear that elements 
which in the end will find their own complemental 
place will be the finest that the college itself can 
do, together with the tested devices which evoke 
student response and allow them most freedom 
for spontaneous fellowship and expression for re- 
warding intercollegiate communication. Pending 
the solution of the major problem let us appreciate 
that in our journey toward the Christian move- 
ment of our dreams we are in the midst of a 
veritable ground-swell of interest and concern on 
the part of those who are the abiding and con- 
trolling influences in college life and policy. 
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It is not surprising that many have desired 
a more adequate opportunity for consultation and 
conference on a national scale concerning this 
whole question of faculty-student cooperation in 
the field of student religion. The invariable suc- 
cess of recent sectional conferences has only 
shown the more clearly the profit that would 
come from a meeting which afforded the ad- 
vantages of truly national consultation and fel- 
lowship. Last September the Student Councils 
of the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. (where acting 
jointly they are known as The Council of Chris- 
tian Associations) met to deal with national policy 
and were under unmistakable mandate to call a 
faculty-student conference. The referendum which 
had for half a year been carried forward, includ- 
ing discussions in the last chain of summer con- 
ferences, indicated a widespread desire for such 
a national conference. By their vote such a con- 
ference is authorized for December, 1930. A com- 
mittee, with Dean Thomas Graham of Oberlin 
as chairman, is carrying forward the planning 
and extended consultations which will make 


the meeting most surely profitable to all con- 
cerned. 


Ends to Keep in Sight 


It may be well to think of some of the ends 
which it would seem such a national conference of 
students and professors may achieve. These must 
be stated of course in quite tentative form, in view 
of the fact that the conference committee is only 
now in mid-stream of their consultations and 
planning. One may merely summarize the values 
which have been seen by groups in different parts 
of the country who have already eagerly wel- 
comed the proposal that such a conference be held. 


To explore the meanings of the Christian gospel 
and its interpretations in terms of contemporary 
needs and opportunities: 


That there is a widespread hunger for such 
an attempt at exploration and interpretation is 
unmistakably clear. This desire comes from 
varying experiences in the life of today; from 
the prevalence of the scientific temper and the 
tendency of some to confine their interpretations 
to the categories of science; from the attacks of 
secularism and humanism; from reactions in cer- 
tain parts of the country to a childhood training 
in religion which now seems inconsistent with col- 
lege teaching, and from the new ethical difficulties 
coming in the train of those post-war gods of 
prosperity and nationalism. In what senses is 
Christianity today intellectually defensible? Some 
there are who think that this need alone would 
justify the holding of such a conference if none 
other were apparent. It is hoped that we may 
have for it the help of the very best minds and 
deepest spirits in the world. 


To consider the possibilities of making all the 
activities of college life contributory to religion: 

There is widespread disillusionment with what 
was called at the Princeton conference the com- 
partmentalising of religion. A college can no 
longer be called a Christian college simply because 
constitutional provision is made for daily com- 
pulsory chapel. Courses in the Bible may be 
taught by never so saintly a professor—if across 
the hall the psychologist or philosopher is under- 
cutting by a materialistic view of life the very 
foundation on which vital Christian experience 
may rest. 

Similarly the social life and the total educa- 
tional procedure and technique need to be con- 
sidered if the total college experience is to be made 
a religious experience. Fraternities and soror- 
ities, the athletic system, and, perhaps, the teach- 
ing and examination system may need to be con- 
sidered under the guidance of those who have 
found in their own experience a satisfying tech- 
nique which produces religious values. 


To examine and evaluate constructive experi- 
ments of faculty-student cooperation in religious 
activities and organization: 

In the midst of much confusion, difficulty, and 
even of despair, there are encouraging experi- 
ments not a few. To collect, record, evaluate and 
make available for general utilization is a des- 
perate need. We have had our fill of analysis 
and negative criticism. Some of these have helped 
us see our task and to avoid bypaths and pit- 
falls. ‘Now there is general readiness to learn 
from the profitable experience of those who have 
found the road and who are confident it is 
traversible. Of various phases of college life made 
conducive to religion, as well as of projects where 
students and professors have harmoniously 
worked together in chapels, courses, community 
churches, and Christian Associations, there un- 
doubtedly can be demonstrations which are re- 
produceable. Such demonstrations, allowing of 
course for local adaptations to altered conditions, 
would save many other colleges from vastly ex- 
pensive mistakes which they do not need to make. 
A firm confidence in the experimental method 
should make us none the less eager to learn of 
the work in my colleague’s laboratory. 


In the task of preparation for such a national 
conference, to utilize the ablest minds and most 
qualified guides: 

Now is the time for such a corporate under- 
taking. The numerous intercollegiate conferences 
and the innumerable local retreats and consul- 
tative groups have prepared the way for a larger 
and a better undertaking. To seize this occasion 
to improve the quality of all our Christian stu- 
dent work would be the mark of highest wisdom. 


(Turn to Page 181) 
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The 1930 Campus and the Christian 


Association 


These statements by senior friends and critics of the Christian 
Student Movement reveal some challenging tasks which can be 
met only as students themselves work to meet them. 


A Persistent Myth 


T is difficult for college stu- 

| dents to convince the world 
at large that they are ca- 
pable of being serious. College 
life connotes irresponsibility, 
and it is always news to the 
“outside world” to learn that 
some students actually do go to 
conferences where religion and 
kindred themes are discussed, 

’ where undergraduates seem to 
be capable of awareness of the problems of society 
and show a genuine eagerness to help solve them. 

On the whole the critics have a good deal on 
their side. When contrasted with young people 
of the same age who are actually engaged in the 
work of the world, earning their own living and 
perhaps supporting several others by their toil, 
the college man does seem to be a useless, even 
though handsome, adornment of the landscape. 
On every campus there are exceptions in the per- 
sons of those who are getting their education in 
spite of terrific obstacles, but the irresponsible 
type prevails, and is envied by all who have not 
been enabled to achieve the same devil-may-care 
attitude. 

The justification for this irresponsibility which 
seems to inhere when one is in statu pupilo, is 
always that a student, is in the process of prep- 
aration. He is not supposed to be doing things; 
he is only getting ready to do things. He is 
spending four years going through the elaborate 
motions of warming up for the tough race which 
life is said to be. The undergraduate is not sup- 
posed to be really living; he is still “developing” 
and one cannot expect much of sobriety and use- 
fulness from an embryo. 

The exploding of this myth of “preparation” 
is of first importance in having the undergraduate 
take his place in the life of the world. In a sense 
everyone is in a state of preparation; in a deeper 
sense, we are always living, wherever we happen 
to be—whether at a desk or at a machine, whether 
poring over textbooks or over blueprints, whether 
walking beneath the trees of a campus or across 
the piles of slag surrounding the mouth of a mine. 





P. P. Elliott 


No man or woman of twenty is simply preparing 
to live; he is living now and she is living now! 
It is as important to live college life to the full, 
seriously, usefully, as to live business or pro- 
fessional life to the full. The college diploma is 
not a magic wand by which one is waved from 
“preparation” to “life’; rather it simply. ushers 
one from one stage of life to another and the 
degree to which college problems have been faced 
and solved courageously will be the measure of 
the way later problems are solved. 

One of the major notes, then, for a Christian 
Association to strike in its work should be that 
note of the reality and the significance of the 
present. Moral and spiritual crises do not wait 
for their solution until one has acquired a Bache- 
lor’s degree. The call of Jesus for disciples is 
not reserved for those who have gone out from 
college halls. It is for those who are in them 
still. His appeal is to the whole human family. 
Students, as well as workmen, face the same re- 
quirement—to live here and now in the light of 
His example. 

PHILLIPS P. ELLIOTT. 
Univ. of Mich. ’22. 


‘**Town and Gown” 


T seems fortunate sometimes 
| that the phrase “Town and 

Gown” was so coined, for it 
has at least one virtue—that of 
placing “town” first. Yet the 
antithesis between the two 
which has been deep-rooted too 
long in both thought and fact 
stands as a real challenge to 
“student movers.” 

They who dwell “on the hill” 
constitute a community whose conscious citizen- 
ship is an elusive if not unknown quantity and 
whose code of civics too frequently expresses ex- 
emption from responsibility, disregard for the 
rights and property of others, wholesale negli- 
gence, and a lack of respect for law of any variety. 
The ample folds of the “‘gown” have too long pro- 
vided an “honorable escape” from the demands of 
citizenship. 





tad 


Betty Ingalls 
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Happily, various forces have been at work to 
draw “gown” into “town.” Not least among 
these has been the Student Christian Movement, 
with its presentation of world needs and social 
problems, its emphasis upon good will and 
brotherhood, its experimental work in the field 
of industry. 

To the unexplored task of creating Christian 
citizenship as an experience, the Student Move- 
ment may well address itself. There is an un- 
deniable need not only for a philosophy but for 
the practice of citizenship among students. 
Clearly, however, both can come only through the 
individual, for citizenship defies mass production. 
It is an expression of the fine art of magnanimous 
living. 

If this art is to grow, the Student Christian 
Associations need as never before to stimulate 
earnest thought and honest practice in the matter 
of individual responsibility for the Christian use 
of money, time, energy, and creative ability. To 
this end they will have need to search for undis- 
covered resources with which to contend aggres- 
sively against the forces that are tending toward 
selfish materialism, narrow, nationalistic thought, 
and prejudicial practice in personal relationships. 
They will have need to examine anew Christ’s 
attitudes and teachings and to help individuals in 
the solution of personal problems. 

“Town” needs in its business, professional, and 
social life not novices but those practiced in the 
art of magnanimous living, those who are willing 
not only to think highly but to live generously, 
those who have “found themselves” in relation 
to others, and have “made room in their hearts 
for the inheritance of a world.” 

BETTY WALKER INGALLS 
3ucknell ’25. 


Presidential Fundamentals 


N the spring of 1917, while 
I I was a junior in college, I 
asked a friend’s judgment as 

to who should be elected as 
president of our Christian Asso- 
ciation from my class. He said 
that we should choose the most 
spiritual man in the class and 
consider no other qualifications 
if it were quite clear who that 
Fay Campbell was. I feel that he was right. 
For the biggest job before the president is to keep 
growing in his own spiritual and intellectual life. 
Of course, if this best man has not reached any 
conclusions about which he feels definite, the year 
of his leadership will be a very uncertain one. 
We must respect the integrity of the man who 
cannot honestly stand out for the fundamental 





Christian verities and it may be that it is his 
duty to stay by the job, however distasteful it 
may be to him. My present advice however, is 
addressed to the man who has experienced some- 
thing of the joy of personal communion with the 
God revealed to us in Jesus and is haunted by 
the desire to grow in that fellowship and also to 
share it with others. 

Such a president will have to learn to put re- 
sponsibilities into the hands of some very im- 
mature men—and then to keep out of the way, 
no matter how poorly the work is done. It may 
be far better to have a committee fail than to 
sidetrack a man who is trying to make it go. 

I should like to suggest to a man that he try 
to get quite free from financial worries for this 
one year, if possible. I believe it might be better 
to borrow money and postpone graduate study for 
a year, if necessary, in order to give the time and 
thought that is needed. I should certainly give 
up any major athletic or extra-curricular respon- 
sibilities. On the other hand, the president 
should be wise enough to see the value of keeping 
men in the various phases of college life who are 
working there to do their part in Christianizing 
the life of the place. 

The president of the Association has bound to- 
gether a group, large or small, of men who pro- 
pose to run counter to the general practice and 
outlook of the campus. He is a queer person, 
accepting the leadership of a cause which seems 
to be lost. He is leading his crowd out to do 
battle against most of the prevailing customs of 
our American college life. His group has agreed 
that they aim to “Christianize the whole place”— 
students, faculty and administration. Let him 
find the organizational forms that fit his abilities 
and the abilities of those around him. One year 
he should have a freshman cabinet, the next year 
he had better simply keep the freshmen in their 
groups until the end of the year. One year he 
will need some committees that would be useless 
the next. The man whose life follows his prayers 
and who prays courageously to the God of Jesus 
will grow into some type of leader and will have 
a following. 

FAY CAMPBELL 
Yale. 


Keep High the Banner! 


N this twentieth century day of thrills and 
I superficial living it is difficult for any organi- 

zation to remain consistent with its original 
motive. Such has been the experience of the Stu- 
dent Christian Associations. In the beginning, 
the Association Movement hoped to furnish a 
spiritual stimulus sufficient to balance the new in- 
tellectual and social experiences of students. In 
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the early years of campus life the Christian 
Associations were practically the only organi- 
zations, with the exception of a few debating 
societies. Today, because of the spectacular 
appeal of extra-curricular activities, the Chris- 
tian Associations face a divided interest on the 
part of the students. Unfortunately, in an at- 
tempt to keep their former important position on 
the campus, some Associations are using methods 
inconsistent with their former high purpose. But 
the basic purpose must remain, however numer- 
ous may be the minor changes to suit the changing 
age. 

The Associations were founded to meet spiritual 
needs, very definitely sensed—such needs, for in- 
stance, as those for: a fellowship which recog- 
nized equality, personal merit, sincerity of purpose 
and friendliness; social service which would help 
to raise the standard of living among the materi- 
ally less fortunate; self expression which would 
discover the individual’s capabilities; loyalty to 
the finest pattern of living as exemplified in Jesus. 

The Associations of early days had no desire 
to win a cheap approval, an effervescent enthu- 
siasm. They did not reward their members 
materially, nor did they countenance competition. 
They did not vaunt themselves unseemly in vain 
pomp and spectacle, nor did they advertise them- 
selves by an emblem. They did not cater to the 
“best people,” nor did they exclude those of dark 
skin. Although this is not the avowed policy of 
the Associations today, nevertheless there is a 
competition which is so strong that they must 
gird themselves against descending to a lower 
plane. 

In spite of the strong temptation there is a 
unique challenge which is stronger even than the 
downward pull. It is the spiritual challenge 
which would keep the Christian Associations on 
a higher level than that of any other campus 
activity; unlike the ordinary activities, they bring 
out unrealized possibilities in many individuals 
who might otherwise remain a part of the in- 
articulate crowd; they create an atmosphere in 
which one can be one’s self; they offer oppor- 
tunity for a student to view his college work in 
the light of spiritual values; most significant of 
all, they develop an appreciation for the finest 
manhood and womanhood. Finally, they give us 
our greatest opportunity for training leaders, 
since the Associations are organizationally 
equipped to give every type of student a chance to 
express himself according to his capacity. In 
the light of these unique opportunities there is 
today a field of even greater usefulness for the 
Christian Associations on the American campus 
than there has ever been. It remains for students 
to accept this challenge. 


Athens, O. IRMA VOIGHT. 





A Unique Movement 


HE unique opportunity be- 
fore the Student Chris- 
tian Association Move- 
ment at this time probably arises 
out of the increasing concern for 
character development evidenced 
by faculties and administrations. 
The peculiar challenge to the 
. Christian Association comes 
from the growing appreciation 
of the place of voluntary choices 
in the growth of character. This implies the exer- 
cise of student initiative and a voluntary organi- 
zation through which it may be exercised, in 
addition to the instruction and guidance in moral 
and religious matters coming via the faculty. 
The practical business of responding to this 
opportunity will doubtless involve at least the 
following objectives: 


1. To help students work out a Christian way 
of living on the campus, assisting them in analyz- 
ing the situation, in locating their perplexities, 
in detecting the clean-cut alternatives between 
which choice is to be made, and helping them to 
a command of that knowledge which bears upon 
the choice. If the most effective education con- 
sists in dealing successfully with specific life 
situations, then help to students in living in a 
Christian way on the campus from day to day is 
of the utmost importance in the total educational 
process of the institution. 


S. Wirt Wiley 


2. To help students to an understanding and 
an appreciation of Jesus, the Christ. There is a 
new understanding of the way ideals operate in 
the growth of character. This places a new im- 
portance upon penetrating understanding of this 
unique personality and of his thought and atti- 
tudes. Doubtless a new kind of study of the life, 
teachings and personality of Jesus is needed. The 
inadequate conception held by many students may 
be worse than sheer ignorance. The accomplish- 
ment of this second objective is undoubtedly 
essential to achieving a Christ-like way of living. 


3. To relate students helpfully to the commu- 
nity outside the campus. The increasing concern 
of the colleges to prepare their students for 
effective citizenship seems to require this kind of 
voluntary activity if modern educational princi- 
ples are to be operative. Here the Association 
has a unique opportunity through its relations as 
a movement to organized religious and social 
agencies. 


4. To arrest attention to those larger problems 
with which the current generation of students 
will have to deal as citizens, and to provide them 
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with methods and the technique by which they 
can deal with these problems effectively through 
the years. It is not a matter of teaching students 
what to think on issues like industrial relations, 
war, race relations, relations of men and women, 
but it is a matter of teaching them how to think 
so that they can successfully adjust and readjust 
themselves to constantly changing conditions. 
The Association is not competent to tell the world 
just what ought to be done in regard to such 
matters, but it is capable of providing training 
for students in the process of inquiry, so that they 
can determine, in the light of constantly in- 
creasing knowledge, what they ought to do. 


This does not seem to involve any radical 
change in the objectives of the Student Associa- 
tions. It does involve a fresh approach to a 
changed situation; more attention to educational 
methods and less dependence upon propaganda. 

S. WIRT WILEY. 
tochester, N. Y. 


A Creative Campus Factor 


VERY long time ago in many colleges the 
A Y. W. C. A. started athletics for women. 

Bustled and heavily petticoated young 
ladies in those days who fainted at the sight of a 
dog—into the waiting arms of a handsome gentle- 
man, of course—were not supposed to be vigorous. 
The adventurous Y. W. C. A. thought differently, 
and began swinging Indian clubs! In fact, Indian 
clubs came to be quite the thing, and so became a 
part of the college curriculum. Instead of crying 
that it no longer had a function, the Y. W. C. A. 
continued its Bible and mission study, and began 
to teach women to cook, or to do social service 
work, or to start dramatics. As each activity 
became popular and was taken over by someone 
else, or was no longer needed, the Y. W. C. A. re- 
linquished it to go over into richer fields; always 
a pioneer, always losing its smaller life in order 
to gain a fuller one. The church, the curriculum, 
other organizations may be able to carry on what 
your Y. W. C. A. has done. Our field is where 
the rest are not entering, and is therefore made 
more specialized today on the campus than ever 
before; to realize full and creative life through a 
growing knowledge of God. 

Only people are important. How can Mary 
learn to be more friendly with people; how can 
I make my family understand me;-how can I 
decide about a vocation? Committees, discussions, 
speeches, parties, meetings become ways that help. 
A good Y. W. C. A. keeps its eyes on the girls-to- 
be-helped instead of thing-to-be-done. What are 
those things we need to make life richer for us? 


1. The Y. W. C. A. is a group of girls who are 
finding Christian attitudes about ordinary in- 
cidents, What has religion to do with men and 
women relations? With my friendships in my 
group? With my cultural standard? With the 
ways I spend my time? As the religion of a girl 
determines her thoughts and actions, it becomes 
her way of dealing with all the everyday matters. 
Everyone of these will need therefore, to be 
brought into the light and considered. Meetings, 
conferences, speeches, committees, worship, are 
ways of finding Christian attitudes in present 
situations. 


2. The Y. W. C. A. must provide situations in 
which new attitudes may grow. If a girl dis- 
trusts people of other races, it must be made 
possible for her to know and work with a person 
of another race until she comes to see people as 
individuals instead of races; if she feels she gains 
by being exclusive, give her a chance to see the 
value and beauty in people of another type. 
Again, meetings, conferences, speakers, commit- 
tees, are ways to the end. 


3. Christian attitudes (love) are imperfect 
without facts. The college and most homes 
cannot, or will not, give the psychological and 
biological facts about life, so the Y. W. C. A. must 
make them available. The facts about national 
and international relations the college sometimes 
dares not tell. The facts about friendships, about 
the use of the Bible in life, and about how one 
comes to pray satisfactorily, the Y. W. C. A. 
needs to offer. 


4. Again, “working in the hearts and minds 
of girls” demands leading on continuously into 
deeper and richer experiences: to go step by step, 
but always upon the next step into better and 
wider relationships and into wider responsibilities. 


5. Finally, with Christian attitudes estab- 
lished, with facts and wider experiences, one 
still must learn each time what is the wisest and 
kindest act in this case. With all knowledge of 
the situations, one needs the skill, or technique to 
act upon each situation as it comes. In many 
ways the Y. W. C. A. may help a girl to develop 
this skill. It helps her find knowledge and under- 
standing, and gives her the fellowship in which 
she may experiment day after day in the situa- 
tions which she meets, judging and rebuilding as 
her understanding grows. 


The Y. W. C. A. in any college is a group of 
girls who unite to realize full and creative life 
through a growing knowledge of God, to have a 
part in making this life possible for all people, in 
this task to seek to understand Jesus and to follow 
Him. 

—From “Ways THAT WoRK’’* 


*Ways Tuat Worx. Order from Y. W. C. A., Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. Fifty Cents. 
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What's the World to Me? 


By Henry Nelson Wieman 


In preceding issues THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has presented a series 
of articles by foremost modern thinkers on present-day problems 


of religion. 


In the months ahead Kirby Page, Harry Emerson 


Fosdick and Henry P. Van Dusen will write 


UR purpose here is not to 
() set forth that vast com- 

plexity of facts which 
modern science reveals as per- 
taining to the world. If that 
were our endeavor we should 
have to write not less than a 
library! Further, the task would 
require the collaboration of an 
army of experts. 

But we want particularly to 
know, now, only that particular aspect of the 
world which bears most directly upon the prob- 
lem of how to conduct our human lives to the end 
of attaining the greatest satisfactions. Our in- 
terest, therefore, is very practical. Perhaps all 
knowledge about the world, including the ques- 
tion of its beginning and ending, has some value 
for this problem. But there are one or two facts 
about the world which tower over all others in 
their importance for present-day human living. 





H. N. Wieman 


Science In Its Proper Place 

Many men used to think that the physical 
sciences give us the foundation facts about the 
world. Whenever the question arose: What do 
I believe about the world? immediately the minds 
of such men turned to what the physical sciences 
had to say. Some men still have that opinion; 
but the leading minds have cast it off as an old 
illusion and some of the greatest minds never he- 
lieved it. Of course, no well-informed person will 
question the importance of the physical sciences 
and the significance of what they tell us about the 
world. But to say that the picture of the world 
given us by the physical sciences is more founda- 
tional, while the picture given by other sciences 
and by naive experience is mere superstructure, is 
a mistake. The world of physics is most impor- 
tant for the solution of some problems, but for 
some other problems it is far less important than 
certain other aspects of the world. 

Besides that aspect of the world described by 
the physical sciences, there are the further aspects 
described by biology, psychology, sociology and 
various other sciences which may or may not be 
included as subdivisions of these. But in addition 
to these viewpoints of all the sciences there is 
still another viewpoint which is more important 


than all of them. It is the viewpoint of what 
might be called naive experience. We can illus- 
trate it by the case of light. 


When We Open Our Eyes 


The physical sciences say light consists of elec- 
tro-magnetic vibrations. Doubtless that is true 
as far as it goes. But certainly electro-magnetic 
vibrations is not what presents itself to our con- 
sciousness when we open our eyes in daylight. 
Again, biology interprets light in terms of or- 
ganic chemistry. That is probably just as true as 
what physics says about it. It is another aspect. 
But it also differs from that experience we get 
when we open our eyes on a sunny day and 
simply absorb what is there without harnessing 
our minds to any of the special sciences. Intro- 
spective psychology, behavioristic psychology, 
functional psychology and (possibly) gestalt 
psychology, give us still other descriptions of 
light. Sociology has still another statement about 
the function of light in society. But the simple, 
commonplace everyday experience of light is not 
limited to any one of these several viewpoints. 
If it were limited to any of them then the other 
views could never have arisen, because this naive 
experience of light is the starting point from 
which all the scientific viewpoints must diverge. 
If the naive experience of light were fitted to lend 
itself only to one of these, the others could never 
have gotten started, because they must all start 
with this naive experience, either directly or in- 
directly. What we call naive experience is the 
mother of all the interpretations which all the 
different sciences give us. Therefore, we say, it 
is the greatest of them all. In respect to light, it 
is simply what you experience when you open 
your eyes in the day time. 


Only Through Experience 


What we have said about light applies to the 
whole world. The total concrete world is there to 
be experienced by us. Certain aspects of it can 
be abstracted from the rest and examined by the 
several sciences. But the concrete world is always 
much more than any one of its aspects. Phi- 
losophy sometimes tries to grasp it as a whole. 
But this world cannot be reduced to a set of con- 
cepts and philosophy can only deal with concepts. 
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Art tries to catch the concrete world in its full- 
ness, and perhaps comes nearer to doing it than 
any other specialized technique. But art also 
must select from the swarming raw fullness of 
the world those elements which lend themselves 
to treatment by the artistic technique. 

Our only way of access to the total concrete 
world is through naive experience. In this kind 
of experience we do not know the world. Weare 
not conscious of what it is in its fullness. But in 
naive experience it impinges upon us. In naive 
experience we have that which can be pro- 
gressively analyzed; we have that from which 
this aspect and that one can be abstracted for 
treatment by the sciences. But this world which 
reaches us through naive experience is more than 
the picture given us by any science or by all the 
sciences; it is more than any interpretation of it 
given by any philosophy or all the philosophies. 
It is more than any artistic presentation of it 
given by art or all the arts. 

Here, then, we have before us the world about 
which we are trying to formulate a belief which 
will guide us in our living. Let us not forget 
that this world about which we are thinking is 
not merely the world of physics, nor of all the 
sciences put together; it is not the world of phi- 
losophy nor of art alone, however true or impor- 
tant the several aspects of it may be which these 
various techniques present. We cannot even 
begin to state our belief about the world until 
we rid our minds of these confining technical 
viewpoints which make us always think of the 
world in terms of some one of the narrow aspects 
we have described. 


The Outstanding Fact About The World 


What, then, in our belief is the most important 
fact about the world, measuring importance by 
its bearing upon the practical conduct of life 
toward the realization of highest values? The 
most important fact about the world, we believe, 
is this: No man can attain the greatest good for 
himself unless he seeks it in such a way and of 
such a sort that it is the good of all other men 
also. In other words, human life can find fulfill- 
ment in greatest values only when it seeks those 
goods which are mutual or communal or shared. 
Another way of stating the same fact is to say 
that the world is so constituted that the greatest 
good is necessarily mutual and shared, never ex- 
clusively individual. 

This sounds very trite and much like a platitude. 
But the meaning is more profound and startling 
than appears upon the face of it. 

The first point to note about this fact is that it 
is not merely a fact about human life. To be sure 
it does pertain to human life, but not merely to 
human life. It is a fact about the basic constitu- 


tion of our world. It bears upon human life cer- 
tainly. Indeed that is why we think it so im- 
portant for us. But it is not a fact about man 
himself any more than it is a fact about the world 
as a whole. It does not depend upon man for its 
truth or its existence any more than the facts of 
mathematical physics or the geological structure 
of the Rocky Mountains depend upon man. It is 
not a fact which man can destroy. In that respect 
it is even more independent of human thought 
and effort than the geological structure of the 
Rocky Mountains, for it is quite conceivable men 
might change the structure of these mountains. 
This fact cannot be changed by human effort. 
We may adapt ourselves to it and so receive the 
good it offers or we may refuse to conform and 
so miss the good. But the fact stands just the 
same, whether we recognize it and adapt ourselves 
to it, or fail to do so. When we ignore it com- 
pletely or have no knowledge of it, it is still a fact. 
It is a fact which man discovers, not a fact which 
he makes. It is a structure of the world which 
is imposed upon him, not a structure which he 
has devised. It is a fact which he often ignores 
or fails to discover. Even when he recognizes it 
verbally, as something he has been taught, he 
generally fails to discern the factual reality of it. 


Terrible and Implacable 


This factual and inescapable structure of the 
universe is clearly discerned only on rare occasions 
by a few great minds in moments of profound 
vision. They then report it to the rest of us, 
and we can then generally see it in some vague 
manner. But the impregnable solidity of it, 
standing there like Gibraltar, the destructive 
might of it dashing us to pieces when we fail to 
conform to it, and the glorious lift of it when we 
meet its requirements—this we do not see. Only 
the saints and sages from the heights of vision 
call down to us that it is a fact, inescapable, ter- 
rible, blessed, standing there like the mountains, 
like the sea, like the sun, like the multiplication 
table. 

How very extra-human this fact about the 
world must be, becomes apparent when we see 
how men suffer when they ignore it; how men 
fight and denounce it only to be mangled and 
killed by the relentlessness of it; how they shun 
it and try to circumvent it until they find the 
hopelessness and futility of every other way of 
happiness blocked before them. It stands as one 
of the implacable facts of the world. It is simply 
the fact that we cannot find any great good un- 
less we seek for that kind of good which can be 
shared by all. 

Perhaps men will refuse to seek this kind of 
good. Perhaps they will continue to insist, as in 
general they have always insisted, that they will 


(Turn to Page 180) 
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Students Are Not Broke! 


By Charles Schwieso, Jr. 


Without financial self-respect a Student Association is doomed to 
a place of small influence; here is a bit of philosophy which will 
give heart and daring to any new cabinet. 


ROBABLY no modern question 
—even football !—is more deeply 
impressed into a student’s con- 

sciousness than the use of money: 

\~ how to use it well, badly, or not at 
all. Ihave wondered sometimes that 
everyone does not go crazy hearing 
the word, and seeing it in print! Nevertheless, 
it is not too much to say that in the use of money 
lies the wisdom of life. 

The president of one of our great universities 
strenuously opposed recently the coming onto his 
campus of the solicitors of the Community Chest. 
Yet, the two university Christian Associations 
were receiving their entire support from the 
Chest of that city. On that campus thousands of 
students of one student generation were being 
trained, by the act of their president, against the 
very principle by which the institution itself 
existed! While thus “protecting” his students 
from learning the giving ideal of life, he was cut- 
ting off the college, twenty years down the road, 
from the help that men and women would give 
had they been trained, while in school, to share 
generously, even a small amount. It would seem 
to me that college administrations should be 
ready to present to the student any legitimate 
sharing enterprise. Anyone will see at a glance 
that it is not the immediate result, nor even the 
material, that is the aim of such a program. Its 
real value is in the training of men and women 
to live generously, sharing the education they 
have received. The Community Chest in any col- 
lege town will not go “over the top” because of 
student contributions, neither will the new gym 
be built—but generous personalities can be 
started. 


C. Schwieso, Jr. 


Caesar’s Money? 

A student acquaintance of mine consistently 
refused to give because his money “was not his 
own.” He was sent, each month, one hundred 
and fifty dollars for his expenses. We talked at 
length about the sharing of money. Was not this 
money “wages” for grades returned? For bear- 
ing and keeping honorable the family name? For 
doing a legitimate amount of the “extension of his 
personality” into places where he could not 
possibly serve in person? Did not the family’s 
hold on the money sent cease when he fulfilled 
the above conditions? His father was a generous 


supporter of many enterprises. Where, except 
during college years, would this son learn the keen 
joy and interest which was dad’s in seeing him- 
self multiplied in many places around the world, 
by the giving of money? The sharing of this 
monthly allotment was probably the answer. 


Sop—or Sharing? 

Another student friend recently objected vio- 
lently to giving to the Christian organization on 
his campus. To have the “Y” lower itself into 
the class of “charity” recipients insulted his 
sense of dignity. His training had been the 
vicious (as is increasingly the case) community 
chest advertising education of “Suppose Nobody 
Cared.” To him the giving of money meant only 
the throwing of sop to the needy under-dog. He 
had not been taught the value-giving ideals of 
sharing life through the use and giving of money 
—he saw none of the factors that make most of 
the great philanthropic organizations worthy of 
time and interest—need was to him laziness and 
humanity was a mass instead of a composite of 
fellow travelers, some unable to keep up the pace 
of the main group. 


Students Are Not Poor 

My observation leads me to say that, contrary 
to current opinion, students are not most of the 
time “broke.” The poorest undergraduates (with 
a few exceptions, perhaps), are well able to pro- 
vide for all their necessities, and indeed some 
luxuries. Many of us belong to that long line 
of men and women who have worked our way 
through college—yet most of us are able and do 
raise that “two bucks” necessary for the Friday 
or Saturday night “jig.” Nearly all college stu- 
dents, to say it again, do have enough food and 
enough clothes. 

It has often been said that those who can least 
afford to give, give the most. I suppose this will 
always be true. To become thoroughly converted 
to this contention one has but to sit in a number 
of two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar-chairs, one’s feet 
resting on ten-thousand-dollar-rugs, while one 
asks for cooperation in causes more or less great 
—to be told, too often, how poor one can be in the 
midst of great possessions. Yet it is also true 
that, where there is outstanding generosity there 
has always been training for it. A poor student 

(Turn to Page 181) 
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The Bookshelf 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. By Paul 
Hutchinson. Willett, Clark and Colby. $2. 
This interesting book by a well informed man 

deals with a subject which is being seriously dis- 

cussed by European statesmen and business men, 
namely, the proposed economic federation of 

Europe. Victor Hugo in his day prophesied that 

the twentieth century would see Europe united 

into one great republic like the United States, the 
component states of which would live in peace 
and mutual friendship one with another. But 
this was the dream of a poet which few or no 
men of affairs considered practical enough to 
merit serious discussion, until M. Briand revived 
it in a speech before the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in September, 1929. In the meantime 
the economic situation of Europe had undergone 
a transformation which accentuated the convic- 
tion that federation was the only solution of what 
had become a serious European problem. Manu- 
facturing industries had been artificially stimu- 
lated by the necessities of the war and to protect 
them against foreign competition many countries 
had erected on their frontiers tariff barriers of 
unprecedented height. Thus Europe came to be 
divided into twenty-seven water-tight economic 
compartments the effect of which was to create 

a régime of economic rivalry, impede the natural 

development of trade, and threaten millions of 

people with poverty and ruin. The international 

Chamber of Commerce and a group of interna- 

tional bankers, quick to see the danger, appealed 

to the governments of Europe to lower or remove 
the barriers which they had thus erected. Eminent 
statesmen such as Herriot, Painlevé, Caillaux, 

Stresemann, Schacht, Hymans, Masaryk, Nitti 

and others joined in the appeal and supported M. 

Briand’s proposal. In the meantime the con- 

clusion of a network of international economic 

cartels constituted an important step in the direc- 
tion of an economic federation and furnished evi- 
dence of its necessity. The example of the Amer- 
ican Union with its forty-eight states unseparated 
by customs barriers (to the absence of which 
much of the prosperity of the country is 
attributed) was pointed to as affording the proof 
both of the desirability and the practicability of 
a European federation modeled on similar lines. 


Mr. Hutchinson, although impressed with the 
desirability of a European federation, does not 
overlook the obstacles which stand in the way of 
realization. Europe, as he shows, is not America. 
She constitutes a conglomerate of states composed 
of peoples of different races, of different languages 
and different ideals, who are still torn by mutual 
hatreds and animosities growing out of a war- 


checkered historical past. It does not follow, 
therefore, that because the American states, whose 
situation was wholly different, were able to unite 
themselves into a single economic unit, the states 
of Europe can do likewise. 

Mr. Hutchinson frankly confesses that the pros- 
pects for an early realization of M. Briand’s pro- 
posal are not bright, although, as he points ont, 
there are at work strong personal and economic 
forces which may bring it about earlier than any- 
one now expects.. He feels sure, however, that it 
will ultimately come because of the economic pres- 
sure of the world situation and when it comes it 
will be not only an economic blessing to Europe 
but will facilitate the solution of many important 
political problems which the war left as a legacy 
to Europe. 

JAMES W. GARNER. 
U. of Ill. 


THE PLACE OF JESUS CHRIST IN MODERN 
CHRISTIANITY. By John Baillie. Scrib- 


ner. $2. 


This generation is in an earnest search, certain 
of much that it will not allow in the consideration, 
and vague about what it hopes to find in building 
its religion. This book meets this need in a way 
unusually satisfactory because of the author’s 
willingness to face all facts and to use his ma- 
terial in the light of present day critical studies. 
At the same time, his unconscious assump- 
tions and his most carefully worded statements 
reveal a personal spiritual experience of mystical 
depth and evangelistic fire. 

To maintain logically and express clearly the 
essence of Christianity which the theologians of 
the centuries have tried to guard and at the same 
time to free it from the vocabulary of a medieval 
world and from the rigidity of dogma is the dif- 
ficult task which this author held before him- 
self and which in fair measure, at least, he at- 
tained. 

W. O. MENDENHALL. 
Friends’ Univ. 


CONFLICTS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By: 


Georgia Harkness. Henry Holt & Company. $2. 


Here is a book which deals clearly and fairly 
with the whole range of religious problems that 
are so vague and confusing to the student’s mind. 
The author’s experience as a teacher makes her 
work quite thorough, yet it is simple enough for 
the uninitiated to understand. She holds that 
“the primary battle which religion must face to- 
day is the battle to justify its own existence.” 
Many think they can get along without religion. 
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They are trying the experiment, but it will not 
succeed, for their lives have no proper link with 
reality. Religion makes all the difference in the 
world to those to whom it is a vital experience. 
With this conviction as a background she invites 
us to join her in the quest for the foundations 
of theistic belief. 

The mild quietness of sweetness and light per- 
vades the discussion. The charm of familiar and 
pleasantly recalled illustrations greet us from 
page to page, yet we miss the depth of great 
literature. The moving power of these great is- 
sues is somehow lacking. After all, perhaps we 
must practice reading the compass and learn the 
rudiments of navigation before we are called to 
face the bitterness of the storm. Many will find 
this book a trustworthy guide in the effort “to 
see life steadily and to see it whole.” 

W. J. KITCHEN. 


THE BOOK OF ARTHUR GLEASON. 
Morrow & Company. $2.50. 
Twenty-six years of intimate friendship—the 

most influential friendship of my life—lasting 

from freshman year at Yale till the death of 

Arthur Gleason in 1923, gives me the right to say 

that here was a man, above any other whom I 

have known, who had a word for the restless, 

searching youth of today. 

tuggedly scorning conventions, Gleason has yet 
been likened to Emerson for gentleness. He hated 
the ruthlessness of business and the huge im- 
personality of modern industry. He attacked both 
in brilliant writing and daring social action. All 
through the years he helped boys to get jobs and 
out of his slender means cared for workers who 
were thrown aside, maimed or bruised. 

Unorthodox in belief and unwilling to be “‘classi- 
fied” as Christian, he wrote moving interpreta- 
tions of the real Jesus. Hating war, he flung him- 
self into the very midst of it as a stretcher bearer 
in Belgium, and though of slight stature he did 
heroic work. On one occasion he carried out on 
his back wounded black Senagalese under shell 
fire. 

I have been asked to write a review of this 
book. I could no more do that than I could tell 
in fourteen lines of cold type why Jesus is to 
me the incomparable figure of human history. But 
I would like to say to my younger friends in the 
colleges. “Soak yourself in the thought and deeds 
of Arthur Gleason and you will begin to under- 
stand what the real game is.” 

He was cut off just as he was coming into the 
exercise of his largest powers; yet if only a hun- 
dred men in the colleges this year were to catch 
his spirit, who knows what might yet happen in 
the lives of “my people’! 


William 


R. H. EDWARDS. 
Cornell. 





MAN’S SOCIAL DESTINY IN THE LIGHT OF 
SCIENCE. Charles A. Ellwood. Cokesbury 
Press. $2.00. 


Here is a volume based on the conception that 
science should and can furnish the facts which 
will “restore faith in the possibilities of life,” 
overcoming “the perplexities and pessimism of 
the present.” 

A significant section of society has become de- 
moralized, pessimistic, and materialistic. Is there 
any ground for faith in the future? Yes, and 
ground for this faith is found in an examination 
of the resources of mankind. Chapter two re- 
veals at least twelve such resources, all of them 
significant. 

Passing from resources to agencies in the social 
process, Dr. Ellwood discusses four: science; gov- 
ernment; education; religion. Science must deal 
more with human relations and must recognize 
qualities and values. Government and law must 
become essentially agencies of social welfare. 
Education, adequate in its social, political, and 
moral aspects, should become the chief item in a 
nation’s budget. Religion’s task is the creation 
of our highest values, the redemption of the 
human world, the application of Christ’s teach- 
ings to the perplexing problems of individual and 
group relations, the promotion of service and the 
diffusion of effective love. 

Science rebuilding faith! What a change in 
fifty years! Yet Eddington and Ellwood as con- 
structive thinkers in physical and social science 
are doing just that. It’s a thin science indeed 
which can state only what is. Ellwood believes 
science should both predict and help realize the 
future, and he writes to that end. 

PAUL SUPER. 


AS HE JOURNEYED. By William D. Murray, 
Association Press. $3.50. 


Certainly it is given to few men to live such 
delightful, quietly effective lives on so many 
“fronts” as has William D. Murray—lawyer, 
Sunday-school teacher, administrator, author, 
traveler, friend, and, above ail else, disciple of 
Jesus. The biography of this beautiful life has 
been told with charm. Its reading lifts one in- 
evitably into the clean, invigorating areas of life. 
Without preaching, it points many wholesome 
morals. For one thing, one who reads cannot but 
see the essential place of loyalty to a cause em- 
bodied in an infinitely worthy person; for an- 
other, one must see the almost incredible amount 
of hard work one man may do who carefully 
plans and uses his time. 

This is a beautiful story of a beautiful life. 
Many will be encouraged and refreshed by its 
reading. 

GEORGE IRVING. 
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The Philosopher’s Chair | 


SHALL OUR RELIGION GROW UP? 


It has often been pointed out that there are 
many analogies between our mental and physical 
life on the one hand and our spiritual life on the 
other. We speak of “spiritual law,” of “spiritual 
food,” of “spiritual health,” etc. Many years ago 
Henry Drummond wrote an influential book, 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World, in which he 
tried to suggest that the great principles of the 
natural order have their counterpart in the life 
of the spirit. But it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to many of us that in our religious life 
we should expect a development as far-reaching 
and roughly parallel to the development of the 
body from boyhood to manhood or of the mind 
from childhood to maturity. 


* * * * 


I have a feeling that that is the heart of a cer- 
tain difficulty which some of us feel with regard 
to our personal religion. It is, at best, adolescent. 

sy that I don’t mean merely that it is the religion 
which we came into during adolescence (although 
that is often true), but that the stage of our reli- 
gious development would correspond roughly to 
the period of adolescence in the physical and 
mental life. It would be revealing to survey our 
present religious experience—to discover how far 
the idea of God which is actually controlling our 
outlook today is that acquired in Sunday School 
in early years; how far our practice of prayer 
and our conception of what it can and cannot ac- 
complish has remained largely unchanged since 
youth; how far our attitude toward the Church 
and its meaning for life is roughly that formulated 
when we were first confirmed or pledged alle- 
giance to it. 

cd ok x ca 


We do not expect our physical development to 
stop with adolescence—the gawkiness, the homeli- 
ness, the impulsiveness, the awkwardness of 
Seventeen. We do not expect our mental develop- 
ment to stop with adolescence—the fantasies of 
youth, the beautiful but impractical ideals, the too 
sharp contrasts, the too easy simplifications of 
youth’s view of life. We do not expect our im- 
pulsive life to stop its development with adoles- 
cence—the puppy loves, the heedless impatience, 
the violent antipathies and the uncritical en- 
thusiasms of high school days. What are we 
expecting of our life of the spirit? Wherever 
there is not a corresponding maturing of our reli- 
gion, there is an inevitable hiatus, strain, sense 


of unreality, perhaps suffering. Is it possible that 
our religion has never grown up? It is adolescent, 
It needs to “come of age.” 


ok * * * 


Religion must forever guard itself against 
sophistication, that hazard against which Jesus 
was continually directing his familiar warning, 
“except ye become as little children....” But 
religion is forever threatened by a _ possibility 
hardly less serious—that, through fear of care- 
lessness or laziness, it should fail to grow into 
that measure of stature which is its proper 
maturity. Paul’s words need to ring in its ears, 
“When I was a child, I talked like a child, I rea- 
soned like a child, I argued like a child; but now 
that I have become a man, I am done with childish 
ways.” The life of the spirit is quite competent 
to keep pace with the fullest development of the 
intellectual or emotional life; indeed, perhaps to 
set that pace. It should do so in each of us. Just 
out beyond us may lie the richest experiences we 
have ever known in religion, the discoveries of 
mature religion. 

HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 








Passing Events 


L oe a | 
P Conterence say reports from the London 








Conference say that we want to increase our 

allowance of big cruisers and that we will 
not support the abolition of battleships. If it ap- 
pears that this is our final position those who 
want reduction of naval armaments will do well 
to write Mr. Hoover at once and remind him of 
a passage in his Armistice Day speech: “We will 
reduce our naval strength in proportion to any 
other. Having said that, it only remains for 
the others to say how low they will go. It can 
not be too low for us.” Another question is also 
in order. Why should we wait on others? Why 
should not the most secure nation in the world 
set the pace for disarmament? 


* * a * 


With the resignation of DeRivera in Spain an- 
other of the European dictatorships passes into 
history. When is it time for our benevolent con- 
trol of Haiti to join that procession? 


oF 2K * * 


The proposal of the Wickersham Commission 
to abandon trial by jury in minor liquor cases 
is an attempt to relieve congestion in the courts. 
The discussion is now staged in terms of efficiency 
against limitation of constitutional rights. The 
broader antecedent proposals to substitute other 
methods for jury trial rest upon a concept of crim- 
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inal court procedure as a process of social re- 
adjustment instead of a means of vengeance by 
the community. 

* * * ok 


Those who .have been told that economic deter- 
minism is the doctrine of materialists, and those 
who want to find out the actual effect of economic 
conditions and beliefs upon political action, should 
carefully observe the new movement in congress 
for Filipino independence, its supporters and their 
reasons. “Give them liberty and a tariff” may 
yet be one of our trademarks in history. But 
certain Filipino leaders will work under another 
slogan: “We will take our independence even 
if it means our economic ruin.” 


* * * * 


Senator Dill has put the acid test to the Amer- 
ican Legion, the War Department, and all other 
proponents and supporters of conscription bills 
purporting to draft wealth as well as man power. 
After challenging them in vain to do it, he has 
introduced a constitutional amendment which 
reads: “Congress shall have power in time of 
war to take property for public use and for pur- 
poses of national defense and to fix compensation 
for the same or to take private property with- 
out compensation by declaring the same to be 
necessary for purposes of national defense.” 
Meanwhile Europe wonders why we want peace 
pacts, naval limitation agreements and conscrip- 
tion bills—all at the same time. 


* * * * 


Twice recently the President has issued a state- 
ment based on Department of Labor figures that 
unemployment has decreased. The first time he 
was corrected by a woman—Commissioner of In- 
dustry for New York State—who answers that 
figures for her department which show the op- 
posite, were not asked for nor included. The sec- 
ond time, the American Federation of Labor 
pointed out that only manufacturing industries 
were covered, that the building trades, which 
show a different situation, had been omitted. 
Something seems to have happened to our prom- 
ised engineering efficiency. We agree with the 
Secretary of Labor that unemployment is too 
serious a matter to be manipulated for political 
purposes. 

HARRY F. WARD. 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT: A FACULTY- 
STUDENT PROJECT 


(From Page 168) 
Leaders in the general educational process as well 
as of the churches and Christian student Associa- 
tions are eager for a religious advance which 
quite literally might be called a revival, a renais- 
sance. 





It is hoped that funds may be made available 
in order that the preparations for this unique 
gathering may be carried forward in a truly 
masterly way. 


To lift the morale of Christian workers among 
students and to call forth more adequate resources 
in life and wealth to strengthen student Christian 
work, 


Herbert Gray said as he sailed for England 
after five months’ work with the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement that amidst encouragements in 
many places he felt that a “chilling blast had de- 
vastated the religious spirit in many colleges” 
and he found no one who said that student Chris- 
tian work is easy now. Well, difficulty is not the 
same as impossibility and it has its refining work 
to do in men’s hearts and motives. After all, 
we are trying to recommend a religion that has 
as its symbol a Cross set upon a lonely hill. 

The present is a timely moment to summon men 
with lives to give, and with money to give, to 
appreciate the vast significance of encouraging 
Christian work among students. It is in the local 
college Association that battles of thought are be- 
ing fought. Ten and twenty years from now our 
churches generally will be dealing with the ques- 
tions which student secretaries are dealing with 
today. Surely amidst the hundreds of millions 
which our nation is pouring out for the greatest 
enterprise of higher education in history there 
are certain tens of millions which will be provided 
to nourish that life of the Spirit which is shown 
to us in the face of Jesus Christ. 


To remind American students of the universal 
character of the Christian faith and its implica- 
tions in a world of human need. 


Christianity has always assumed a_ world 
mission and ministry. Men and women who dis- 
cover Jesus discover something which they con- 
ceive to be essential reality. As such it is true 
for all men and it must be shared with all men 
everywhere. The way students have offered their 
lives in a world enterprise is one of the stirring 
chapters in American Christianity and in world 
relationships. This truth of God in Christ and 
its challenge is not lessened because we are now 
eagerly hospitable to the values in other religions. 
At their best they are but “broken lights”; the 
world needs the fulness of God as Jesus revealed 
and reveals him. How desperate that need is few 
of us in properous America are aware. But a 
more vivid awareness and a far more adequate 
response must surely come if the thinking youth 
of the whole nation consider our world tasks and 
the world faith that summons us to undertake 
them. 
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WHAT’S THE WORLD TO ME? 
(From Page 174) 


accept only competitive goods and will reject 
mutual goods except as these latter may serve as 
means and background for the increase of the 
competitive, exclusive, individualistic goods which 
they love. If they do, they will wander forever 
in an alien and hostile world, never happy, never 
secure; in times of peace, of plentitude and power 
they will be bored to the point of suicide, in times 
of danger and distress they will struggle des- 
perately under the fond illusion that if they can 
escape the besetting difficulties they will satisfy 
the heart’s desire in its quest for exclusive and 
competitive goods. But the fact will still stand 
that their greatest good, whether or not they 
know it or find or even seek it, is to be gotten 
only through mutuality and community. 


A Potent Fact 


This structure in the constitution of thinzs 
might be called the structure of love. Better yet, 
it might be called God. In this sense God is love. 
It can rightly be called God because it is that upon 
which we are dependent and to which our lives 
must be conformed if ever we are to attain the 
greatest good and escape the greatest ill; and this 
is what the word “God” has always meant, what- 
ever further meaning the term may have had. 
This structure of the constitution of things makes 
mutuality and community the only way to life’s 
enrichment, while individual exclusiveness of 
goods is the sure road to disaster. So conceived 
God is that structure, make-up, or process in the 
world which lifts us to greatest values when we 
conform our lives to it, but dashes us to ruin when 
we refuse. 

This fact about the world can be described in 
various ways. The present writer has elsewhere 
described it as “the process of progressive integra- 
tion.” It is the fact that the maximum potential 
good for each man, whether he knows it or not, 
whether he ever discovers it or achieves it, is 
likewise all men’s good and all men’s good is each 
man’s good. This mutuality and community of 
good on the part of each and all is in great part an 
unattained good. We experience it in part, to be 
sure, whensoever and in so far as we live in such 
a way as mutually to sustain and enhance and 
create the satisfactions of each by all and all by 
each. All the high cultural achievement of the 
human race has been due to this stimulating 
mutuality of shared ideas, shared visions, shared 
satisfactions, this stimulating interchange of 
thoughts, and material things. Wherever this 
stimulating, creative community has been re- 
stricted or destroyed by arrogance, exclusiveness, 
indifference or any other cause, there the con- 
tinued exfoliation of human possibility has been 
limited or cut off. There has been so little of 


this creative mutuality as compared to the com- 
petitive exclusiveness of goods, that the good to 
be attained by the former is in great part still 
potential. But history and individual experience 
have revealed sufficiently what it can do for us 
when we conform our lives to its requirements. 
It is a fact about the world which we may refuse 
to recognize or may theoretically recognize but 
practically ignore; but the Fact stands neverthe- 
less, implacable, indestructible, inescapable. We 
cannot eliminate it. We can only choose whether 
we shall yield to it and be saved or resist it and 
be destroyed. 


Demanding Recognition 


As individuals, and groups, races and nations 
come into closer contact with one another, as their 
activities are woven into a more complicated net- 
work by advancing civilization, the issues of good 
and ill which are determined by mutuality on the 
one hand and competitive exclusiveness on the 
other, are mounting higher and higher. Modern 
warfare which follows when the second of the 
two alternatives is chosen by national govern- 
ments, is only one example of this increasing mag- 
nitude of good and ill which hangs on our con- 
formity or non-conformity to this structure of 
love which is the most important fact about the 
world. Therefore this structure which is so 
subtly and pervasively wrought into the nature of 
things is being brought into prominence by the 
pressure of circumstance. The movement of civili- 
zation is thus unveiling the face of this Fact. I 
is becoming more and more difficult to avoid or 
delay decision between recognizing and conform- 
ing to it, or ignoring and living in oblivion of it. 
Half-hearted decisions and evasions are becoming 
less feasible. Finality and completeness of ac- 
ceptance or rejection is becoming more and more 
urgent and unavoidable. The great Fact about 
the world is gradually looming into prominence 
like an enormous mountain that overshadows 
everything else in the universe. The mists are 
clearing away from it and we are beginning to 
discern it towering over us, awful, sublime, 
threatening, promising. Whitehead calls it the 
primordial and consequent nature of God. It is 
God and it is also a fact about the world. It 
both transcends the actual world as the de- 
terminer of utmost possible good, and it is im- 
manent in the world as the determining condition 
of all actually achieved good. 

The world is a very ghastly place, a sort of 
shambles, and will continue to be so as long as men 
refuse to conform to this determining condition 
of all great good. The grisly horror of human ar- 
rogance and indifference and selfish complacency 
and stupid blindness to the Fact, no one has ever 
felt until he has gotten some glimpse of the Fact 
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itself which opens the way to human blessedness. 
But that way may never be followed far enough 
and fully enough to save the human race. Yet 
it is there to be followed if men will see it. 

It is very difficult to see this structure of love, 
indeed impossible to see it except under special 
circumstances; because any fact which is always 
with us and never changes is imperceptible unless 
by some exercise of imagination or change of cir- 
cumstance we make it seem to disappear. Things 
become perceptible only by appearing and disap- 
pearing. That which stands forever in our im- 
mediate experience, unchanging and pervasive, 
is imperceptible and unknown until some peculiar 
set of circumstances or exercise of imagination 
brings it to our attention. The increasing com- 
plexity and interdependence of human activities 
with consequent mounting tragedy when men ig- 
nore the Fact, may provide the circumstances 
which will cause the common man to perceive the 
Fact as the greatest seers of all ages have ever 
discerned it. 


STUDENTS ARE NOT BROKE! 
(From Page 175) 


who shares gloriously is not to be pitied. 
should he be? Who has asked us to plead his 
case? None, I suspect, except our own selfish- 
ness, which makes us afraid that we too “may 
get that way.” One of the great illusions about 
asking for money is that one will get too much 
from some individual. Personally I believe that 
ninety per cent of America’s giving, on the 
campus and off, is out of the wide margin of 
safety we allow ourselves for our luxuries, and 
almost never out of any need we have. Students, 
faculty, tndividuals (readers of this article in- 
cluded), use money rather easily for nearly every 
desire they personally really want to satisfy. Is 
this not true? 

We need a new education on the basic thinking 
of money. We are nowadays so far removed 
from the place where “things” become “value” 
that we think almost totally of money as cheques, 
banknotes or coins. We need badly an education 
in the primitive creation of money: that money is 
the fruition of creative labor; the sweat of some 
toiler’s brow; the exchange of one prized object 
or thing for another; that value is always made, 
first hand, by the creative urge of art or the hard 
need of hunger. 

Fifty millions of dollars for football in 1929!— 
just one expression of the poverty of the Ameri- 
can collegiate world. These figures alone should 
make us determined to re-examine the whole 
material side of our college world. This sum 
would indicate to us that we need not hesitate to 


Why 


ask for large sums from student bodies or from 
individual students. There is wealth enough in 
American colleges, if properly educated, to start 
and carry on great enterprises which are yet but 
germinant ideas in the brains of students and 
leaders. When we have trained the present 
leadership to give largely and easily, technique 
will then be at hand to approach others and ask 
them to share. 

It is not enough for a college president to help 
in training a student body to give. Individuals 
who make giving an end in itself, have also lost 
the purpose that is ultimate in this whole process. 
It is not enough that we acquire a fine and loyal 
group of friends who will trust us with their 
money and its spending for them, unless some- 
thing is happening to every individual while the 
process is going on. All of us should finally be- 
come so very poor that thereby we have become 
very rich. “There is that within the hero that 
he can afford to give even his very life away, and 
be none the poorer.” Gandhi; Kagawa; Bill 
Simpson; St. Francis—these have seen more or 
less completely the “idea.” In the American col- 
lege world today there is no single need so marked 
as the need that more and ever more men and 
women will begin to find the same process work- 
ing in their lives. It begins with the giving of 
money and things and ends with the using of life. 


IF I WERE PRESIDENT— 
(From Page 166) 


ful Rotarian. It may be that more than we had 
realized we have decked Jesus in the latest campus 
mode, reading him too much through our own 
experience. Perhaps that is why others find our 
religion immature—not because Jesus is im- 
mature, but because we have not represented him 
worthily. If our program is to be Christian, it 
will be distinguished in a way which is easier 
to recognize than to define. Certainly there 
will be in it a sense of realities beyond the ken 
of hum-drum living. Certainly there will be in it 
a hope, an optimism beyond our contemporary 
disillusionment. Certainly it will be marked by 
a distinctive spirit, a spirit which emerges from 
within the individual and is felt to seep out of 
the very heart of life. Certainly men and women 
will come to recognize in it and through it a truer, 
a more masterly, a more compelling understanding 
of Jesus Christ. For the most certain fact about 
our world today, wherever one look, whether in 
the Orient or the Occident, whether among Chris- 
tians or those who refuse the name, is that think- 
ers are profoundly fascinated by the true Jesus. 
Dr. Fosdick is right: “The one unshaken thing 
in all the shaken world today is the ideals and 
purpose and personality of Jesus Christ.” 
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Students of The World 


A STRIKING INTERRACIAL 
EXPERIMENT 


Tt South African Christian 
Movement is planning to hold a 
Bantu-European National Conference 
between June 27 and July 3 of this 
year, at Fort Hare where the South 
African Native College is located. 
Max Yergan, well known American 
Negro working among students in 
South Africa, writes of this important 
venture: 

“I need not tell you of the keen- 
ness with which we look forward to 
this gathering, of its significance in 
the life of our Movement and in the 
life of South Africa at this period. 
Nor need people who know a little 
about the needs and complex situa- 
tion here be surprised to know of 
difficulties that are in our way. While 
this conference is being sponsored by 
the Bantu section of the South 
African Christian Movement, it will 
be interracial both in leadership as 
well as in its membership. Our plan 
is to bring together from our Chris- 
tian Associations 150 carefully se- 
lected and representative Bantu stu- 
dents from the Union of South Africa, 
Basutoland, Southern Rhodesia and 
other parts of Southern Africa; 50 
European students, chiefly from the 
Union of South Africa; and 50 
younger teachers and senior people 
both Bantu and European connected 
with the colleges or in close touch 
with Bantu life. 

“In regard to the aim of the con- 
ference we are quite clear; it is 
nothing less than an effort to help 
our entire student body look to God 
at this time of its great spiritual 
need. We desire to discover afresh 
His will both for our personal and 
corporate life. We need the message 
of the Gospel in its quickening and 
strengthening as well as in _ its 
directing form. Of apologetic there 
will be a little; of witness bearing 
there will be more; of being still and 
listening to God, who always has 
something to tell us and give us, 
there will be much. We propose quite 
definitely to face the actual conditions 
of present day life, for in no other 
way can we test the validity or 
reality of what we think we believe 
about God. 

“And so, next June as we in South- 
ern Africa turn our faces toward the 
beautiful hills and mountains encir- 
cling Fort Hare, we should like to 
realize that students elsewhere re- 
member us in our need and in our 
effort.” 

Another important development is 





A collegiate athlete of South Africa 


the erection of a building to serve as 
the national home of the Bantu 
section of the South African Chris- 
tian Movement. The money for this 
building was secured by Mr. Yergan 
on his recent trip to the United 
States, and construction is now in 
progress. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
SANATORIUM 


ens for an International Stu- 
dent Sanatorium at Leys in 
Switzerland are taking definite shape. 
There already exists a Swiss Univer- 
sity Sanatorium but it is not able to 
admit as many students of other 
countries as need the kind of treat- 
ment it supplies, so Dr. Louis Vau- 
thier, the founder and director of the 
Swiss Sanatorium, has been working 
for an international sanatorium. 

Plans have now been drawn and 
have been approved by medical 
authorities and building experts. The 
project contemplates a large building 
which will provide single rooms for 
200 students, with modern medical 
equipment. As in the Swiss Univer- 
sity Sanatorium, provision will be 
made for students who are strong 
enough to do so, to continue their 
studies, while regaining their health 
among the mountains. Laboratories, 
libraries and other equipment will 
bring the total cost of the sanatorium 
close to a million dollars. 

The Swiss Government is coopera- 
ting with the committee in charge and 
has undertaken to secure the assist- 
ance of other governments. The 
International Student Service has 


been acting for several years as the 
administrative office for the commit- 
tee. The number of tubercular stu- 
dents in Europe unfortunately is re- 
latively high, and the need for such 
a sanatorium is very great. 


A COLLEGE For HINDU 
WOMEN 

NE of the few Hindu women’s 

colleges in India is the Hindu Uni- 
versity Women’s College at Benares, 
founded by Seth Mulraj Khatau and 
opened recently. Several conditions 
were attached to the founder’s gift: 
tuition was to be entirely free; the 
college was to be run entirely by 
women, and men were to have no 
part in the college life; there was to 
be no charge for rooms in the hostel. 
An interesting account is given in 
The Modern Review: 

“Some twenty acres of land within 
the university area were enclosed to 
form the compound of the Woman’s 
College. The building is two-storied; 
The students’ rooms are situated on 
the ground floor, and classes are held 
in the upper story. 

“At present there are forty stu- 
dents. Thirty-eight of them have 
taken up the Arts course, and two 
the Science course. Seven of the stu- 
dents are married and six are widows. 
Three of the students are mothers, 
two of whom live in the hostel with 
their little daughters. 

“At present only the first and 
second year Arts classes have been 
opened in the Woman’s College. 
Higher class students and Science 
students attend the men’s classes. 
Thus the teaching arrangements are 
at present largely coeducational. 
Within the college compound the stu- 
dents play tennis, badminton, and 
basket ball. 

“As the students come from various 
provinces of India, they have every 
opportunity to get rid of provincial 
narrownesses and prejudices and 
cultivate a broad national outlook, 
without losing what is good in the 
culture and traditions of the regions 
to which they belong. 

“In this institution there are special 
facilities for the education of girls 
and women of middle-class and poor 
families. There is every probability 
of this college developing in course of 
time into a big center of woman’s 
education. At present growth is 
hampered owing to several causes. 
On account of financial stringency, it 
is not practicable to secure the ser- 
vices of an adequate number of 
women professors. This want can be 


removed by gifts or by State subsidy. 
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An All-Fraternity Pledge Dinner 
was held under the _ university 
Yy. M. C. A. at the University of 
Illinois in December. One purpose of 
the event was to acquaint the pledges 
with the religious side of fraternal 
association—a side upon which the 
ritual is based and into which they, as 
neophytes, had not yet entered. 
Then, too, the dinner furnished an 
opportunity for the pledges of fellow- 
ship and the forming of friendships. 
It is planned to make this dinner a 
part of the yearly program of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

- ~ ~ 


A new medical and dental clinic 
has been undertaken by the Phillips 
Brooks House (Harvard) at. Lincoln 
House, Boston. This settlement house 
serves about 300 boys of the neigh- 
borhood. These boys participate in 
strenuous gymnasium work, where 
neglected physical defects, particu- 
larly hernias and weak hearts, may 
result in permanent disability, and 
since they are living at home under 
unfavorable health conditions, a 
thorough periodical medical and 
dental examination has been provided 
for them. 

Three physicians are giving one eve- 
ning each week to examining boys 
in the settlement houses in Boston. 
They will report on each boy to the 
director of the settlement house who 
will be responsible for seeing that 
those cases needing attention receive 
treatment at one of the clinics in the 
neighborhood. The dispensary and 
dental clinic at Lincoln House is 
placed at the disposal of the doctors. 
The physical director is to call on 
parents to explain to them the findings 
on their boys’ examinations. These 
and other provisions make this med- 
ical service quite complete. 

* * - 


Six Texas colleges relived “Hol- 
lister” in a retreat at Texas A. & M. 
in December. A report of more than 
usual interest was that by Professor 
R. M. Woods who gave to the group 
the program of the Texas Interracial 
Commission, its purpose, and a sketch 
of its history. The Commission, he 
said, will attempt in three ways to 
promote understanding, cooperation, 
and respect between the white and 
black races: by giving interracial 
courses in college; by organizing 
Negro Boy Scouts; by the appoint- 
ment of an interracial commission by 
the Chambers of Commerce of south- 
ern cities. 

The discussion of local campus 
problems stressed the influence of 


High Lights 


the minority group and _ personal 
contact. As a member of the Houston 
Students-in-Industry group, Ruth 
Watkins told a story of intense human 
interest growing out of the experi- 
ences of the group last summer. 


* * * 


There ought to be a special kind of 
medal to be presented to the individual 
or group who thinks up an entirely 
new kind of student conference! Such 
a decoration should immediately be 
awarded to the planning committee of 
the Tri-State conference. “Piloting 
One’s Self Through the Modern 
World” is the theme of a three days’ 
cruise via a Chesapeake Line steamer 
sailing southward from Baltimore on 
February 21. As we go to press we 
await with anticipation the results of 
this deep sea adventure and wish for 
the “conferees” the best of weather! 


Both Eastern and Western New 
England have chosen interesting topics 
for their midwinter conferences. The 
Eastern conference at Poland Spring, 
Maine, will work toward “Balancing 
Thought, Feeling and Action.” The 
leadership will include one person 
from the ranks of professional social 
workers; a representative of the 
Quaker heritage of creative mysticism, 
and one representative of the purely 
intellectual school of thought. 


The Northfield Conference is to dis- 
cuss the MacIntosh citizenship case. 
Among the leaders will be Professor 
Jerome Davis of Yale, Attorney Mer- 
ton A. Sturges, C. F. Andrews of 
England and India. Mr. John Bennett 
will focus the data and discussion. 


A unique room is being planned for 
the first floor of the Cathedral of 
Learning (University of Pittsburgh’s 
new skyscraper building.) It will be 
known as the Russian Memorial Room 
and will be treated in true Russian 
style. ~~ es 

The new Hendricks Chapel is near- 
ing completion at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Twenty-three persons, including 
administration and student representa- 
tives, have been appointed to assume 
direction of the religious program. 

* * * 


The Syracuse Daily Orange prints 
this defense (?) of the R. O. T. C.: 
“The construction and operation of 
the automatic rifle is taught in detail, 
but not once is it explained . .. how 
this deadly and marvelously efficient 
weapon can best ‘be applied to take 
lives.’ The purpose of having spon- 
sors ... is apparently to lend a re- 
fining influence to what might become 
a somewhat colorless curriculum.” 
This apology was called forth by an 
article in a current magazine by 
Ernest R. Bryan, former editor of 
the Orange. 

7” . + 


Taking a deep breath, the Associa- 
tion at Northwestern University is 
expanding its work with the appoint- 
ment of Claude Shotts, formerly 
secretary at Colgate. Two deputa- 
tions, one headed by Captain-elect 
Bruder of the Football Team, are at 
work; The Purple Quadrangle Club of 
twenty-five freshmen are meeting 
weekly with a faculty member as 

(Turn to Page 185) 





“Reliving Hollister” must have been an enjoyable experience 
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PRESIDENTS EVERY ONE! 
Blue Ridge Presidents’ Training School of last summer 


The Job of Being President 


Two opportunities for getting a perspective on the pos- 
sibilities before a local college Association. 


3LUE RIDGE, N. C. 
( ‘ET students to give six vacation 

I weeks to hard study and besides 
spend two hundred ducats to learn 
how to run a college Y. M. C. A.? 
It can’t be done! So said the wise 
ones who “knew students”, when the 
idea of a summer training school for 
new presidents was first broached. 
But there were some who believed 
otherwise; who were convinced that 
the undergraduate student leaders of 
this generation would be attracted by 
the opportunity to invest both time 
and money in preparation for their 
responsibility for leadership in the 
voluntary Christian enterprise on the 
college campus. 

Eighteen men responded the first 
year of the Blue Ridge school (1926.) 
From eighteen to twenty-five officers 
have been in attendance each year 
since. University centers with secre- 
taries, denominational schools where 
the president carries the entire load, 
and independent colleges, have sent 
their student leaders. The presidents 
school has come to have a permanent 
place in the thinking and planning of 
the Association undertaking in the 
south. Some colleges and universities 
make attendance at the school a re- 
quirement for presidential candidates; 
others carry part of the expenses as 
a regular budget item. In a few cases 
the “Administration” have come to 
feel that they could well afford to 
invest some money in the new presi- 
dent and get in return a “trained” 
secretary. 

Instances are not wanting to show 


that students who attended these 
summer sessions place a high value 
on the training which they received. 
In 1928 a senior ina state college, 
elected to the Y. M. C. A. presidency, 
felt the need for training. But the 
dates ognflicted with those of the 
R. O. T. C. camp which he must 
attend in order to secure his diploma 
in June; he decided, however, to 
attend the presidents’ school and 
thereby defer his graduation until the 
fall. Another student accepted the 


same conditions this year. In a de- 
nominational school the _ retiring 
president (who had attended the 


summer school) declined to accept a 
silver honor cup, requesting that the 
cash value of the gift be used to 
send his successor in the presidency 
to the summer training school. 


What happens during the six weeks 
at Blue Ridge? Three class hours 
each day devoted to an intense inquiry 
to discover the person and message of 
Jesus for the campuses today and to 
find the methods and processes by 
which his way of life may be made a 
reality. Added to this is the helpful 
fellowship of Association leaders from 
ten states in comparing notes, sharing 
experiences and experimenting 
through actual projects undertaken 
on the spot. Let one of the summer 
students speak for himself of the 
values that came to him: “I went, 
expecting to receive thorough in- 
struction in ways and means of Asso- 
ciation work on a campus. I expected 
to return to the Florida campus with 
a bigger and better outlay of activi- 


ties for our Association. I must say 
that I was disappointed in this antici- 
pation, and happily so. I did learn 
some new things about activities, 
promotion and method. But, from a 
perspective of eight weeks, I now look 
back upon the six weeks at Blue 
Ridge as giving to me first of all a 
real consciousness of what the Chris- 
tian Association should stand for on 
a campus and a tremendous challenge 
to work toward achieving some of its 
ideals.” 


For information concerning the 
1930 school write to C. B. Loomis, 
412 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga., or 
any local Y. M. C. A. secretary in 
the south. 


NEW YORK CITY 

AITEW YORK CITY is to have its 

first presidents’ training school 
this summer, July 7-August 15. The 
courses will be parallel with the Co- 
lumbia University Summer School, but 
separate from it, except that college 
credit will be given through Columbia. 
The school is a project of the Middle 
Atlantic and New England Field 
Councils. Their committee has se- 
cured the cooperation and support of 
both Union Theological Seminary and 
of Yale Divinity School. The former 
will furnish dormitory space and 
living quarters; Yale is giving Pro- 
fessor Clarence Shedd as Dean and 
director of the technique seminary. 
Other courses will be taught by 
Bruce Curry; Canon Raven; Mrs. 
Eugene Lyman; Henry P. VanDusen 
and N. B. Nash. 


The committee, of which Dean 
Thomas Graham of Oberlin is chair- 
man, is arranging for a daily worship 
period; personal counselling of all 
men on problems of both personal 
and program nature; visits to places 
of social and religious interest in and 
around New York; theatre parties, 
recreation, and group interviews with 
leaders of the college religious world. 
The six weeks is intended to give the 
president not a blue print to follow 
when he returns to his campus, but 
help in working out a program for his 
own campus. This help will continue, 
back on the campus, in the available 
help of the secretaries of the field 
council. 


The total summer cost will be about 
$150. The Committee expects to pro- 
vide some scholarships and to make 
available some work for meeting part 
of the expenses. They stand ready 


also to help local Associations to raise 
the required amount, where such help 
is desired. When presidents realise 
the far reaching potentialities of their 
new office they are ready to give the 
time necessary to prepare themselves 
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to do a worthwhile task on the 
campus. 

“When one comes to the end of the 
year he just begins to see what he 
might have done,” said a retiring 
president of a Christian Association 
last year. And the same speech 
might have been made by a legion of 
other officers! Like the presidents 
school which has been operating so 
successfully at Blue Ridge for 
southern officers, the New York school 
will try to meet this widely felt need 
for training. Details may be secured 
from Forrest D. Brown, Room 607, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


HIGH LIGHTS 
(From Page 183) 
discussion leader; several groups of 
forty or more freshmen have been 
introduced to each other at parties. 
The Saturday Noon Forum, under 
the auspices of the two Christian 
Associations and the Council of Re- 
ligions, brings together one hundred 
students and faculty to discuss with 
prominent national leaders current 
questions, political, social, interna- 
tional, religious. Ten sessions are 
dealing with such vital topics as 
“The Race Question”; “Disarma- 
ment”; “Soviet Russia”; “Where is 
Civilization Going’; “The New Re- 
ligion” ete. This same group pub- 
lishes three annual issues of The 
Campus Outlook, devoted to the re- 
ligious interests of the campus. 
* . 7 


A fine gesture in favor of inter- 
national good feeling was made by 
Governor Myers Y. Cooper of Ohio, 
January 12th, when he and Mrs. 
Cooper entertained more than a 
hundred foreign students with a re- 
ception at the gubernatorial mansion 
at Columbus. The invited students 
consisted of those enrolled at Ohio 
State University, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Denison and Capital Universities, 
Ohio State sending a delegation of 
sixty-five. 

In the reception line the students 
met the governor and his wife, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. George W. Rightmire 
of Ohio State University, President 
and Mrs. Otto Mees of Capital Uni- 
versity, President and Mrs. W. C. 
Clippinger of Otterbein College, 
President and Mrs. A. C. Shaw of 
Denison University, and President 
and Mrs. Edmund D. Soper of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

Frenchmen chatted with Germans, 
Hindus with Canadians, Japanese 
with Czechoslovakians. In all, twenty- 
one countries were represented, 
among them, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Spain, Korea, Peru, Colombia, Italy, 
India and Argentina. China pre- 
sented the largest delegation. 








DR. MOTT IN MYSORE, INDIA 


The Federation Conference was entertained last December by the Maharajah of Mysore 


World Citizens in the Making 


| OSTON, Portland, Nashville, Tor- 

onto, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, New York and Berkeley— 
these widely separated cities are mile- 
stones on a route touching twenty 
student centers of America where 
college men and women recently 
gathered together in conference with 
John R. Mott. 

These occasions attracted students 
who, as Fletcher Brockman would 
say, are becoming “citizens of the 
world”—men and women concerned 
in the serious problems of life in 
countries around the world and keenly 
interested in the changes which 
Christian missions are bringing about. 
Many students came for specific in- 
formation of what a modern mission- 
ary is expected to be and do. 
A number also were anxious to hear 
what replies could be given to current 
charges and objections made against 
missions. And most of these groups 
got what they came for. 


Programs in the different cities 
varied, but in each instance Dr. Mott 
gave a resumé of the observations 
made on his 1928-1929 world journey. 
Then questions were called for and dis- 
cussed under his leadership. Hun- 
dreds of questions were asked, some 
of them very searching; their range is 
suggested by these few: “What is 
the true goal of Christian Missions?” 
“How far is the aim of mission work 
to supplant other religions and how 


far to supplement them?” “What do 
non-Christians in foreign lands say 
about wanting more missionaries, and 
what is their attitude toward them?” 
“Are missionaries working for the 
industrial improvement of the lands 
to which they go?” “Are we correct 
in whole-heartedly condemning So- 
viet propaganda; is there an element 
of truth in it?” “Is Gandhi’s in- 
fluence for or against pure Christian- 
ity in India?” “Do you believe that 
each nation or race of the world has 
some unique contribution to make to 
civilization, that humanity would be 
incomplete without it, and a true 
spirit of internationalism and brother- 
hood could not prevail without these 
contributions?” “How can mission- 
aries relieve the economic pressure in 
countries like India, unless there is 
almost a complete revolution of the 
economic order? Investments are in- 
creasing in those countries, burdening 
the people with the paying of more 
and more dividends, while the gifts 
to missions are decreasing. Is this 
not a losing game?” “How can we 
make western civilization Christian?” 
“What effect has the rise of the 
national churches had on the need 
for missionaries?” “What constitutes 
a call to foreign missionary service?” 
“What do you consider a personal 
experience of Christ?” 


The interest of some students at 
the conferences centered in Dr. Mott 

















EXPLORATIVE itineraries 
worked out with reference to social, eco- 
nomic, historic, artistic and scenic features. 


Visits to factories, schools, children’s 
communities, collective farms and villages 
... art treasures, palaces and workers’ rest 
homes ... for the adventurous . . . camping 
in the Caucasus and study of primitive 
tribes. 


Small groups, each accompanied by a 
qualified American leader and Russian in- 
terpreter, From $395 including express 
steamship passage. Literature available. 


Individual itineraries also exe- 
® cuted a lndependent year-round ®@ 
representation in Russia 


20-36 WEST 43rd STREET « NEW YORK 
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The Copley Tour 


Summer, 1930 


Of Especial Interest to College 
Men and Women. 


Motor excursion in England; the 
Rhine, Oberammergau, Italy, Monte 
Carlo, the Riviera by motor; Paris. 


67 days—$730 


Optional Tour including Russia, 
Poland, Austria, $200 extra 


For particulars and reservations communi- 
cate with Professor and Mrs. George M. 
Day, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, representing the Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel. 


Professor Day spent eight years in Russia as 
Student Secretary of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. Mrs. Day has organized a 
student tour once before under the auspices of 
this Bureau. 








Once in ten years— 
THE 
PASSION PLAY 





Visit Oberammergau this summer 
for one of the most inspiring ex- 


periences of a lifetime. 


Special Round Trip 
Student Tour: 


New York 
London 
Brussels 
Munich 
Oberammergau 
Switzerland 
Paris 


New York 


$370 Complete 


Other Student Tours: 
New York 
Leningrad 
Moscow 


London 


New York 


$360 Up 





The 
American University in Europe 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


In Conjunction With 


The International Express Company 


London Paris Vienna Prague Helsingfors 
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personally, in the wide range of his 
interests and his commanding grasp 
of facts concerning the world situ- 
ation. Reports indicate, however, 
that in the case of many students the 
dominant conclusion was “that there 
is much more to the mission enter- 
prise than we had ever dreamed.” 

To certain individuals the confer- 
ences supplied something vitally 
needed at the point of personal de- 
cision about offering themselves for 
mission service. A graduate student 
considering the idea of going out to 
the Orient as a teacher received the 
particular information necessary to 
bring the matter to decision. With 
the majority, no doubt, these “Mott 
Conferences” were the beginning of a 
wider inquiry into possible fields of 
usefulness. In some instances in- 
dividuals will follow up their interest 
through wider private reading; 
others will form groups for further 
discussion; in other cases a series of 
forums will grow out of certain vital 
questions put to Dr. Mott. To facili- 
tate these and other follow-up plans 
the conference committee is publish- 
ing a syllabus built upon questions 
which were raised. Under each ques- 
tion will appear several references to 
a special “library” of eleven recent 
books and pamphlets. Copies of the 
syllabus will be distributed through 
traveling secretaries of three Move- 
ments—Student Y. W. C. A., Student 
Y. M. C. A. and Student Volunteer 
Movement. These “libraries” will be 
for sale at the low figure of $6.19, 
postpaid. The Student Volunteer 
Movement at 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York City has consented to receive 
the orders and make shipments. 


The Joint Committee on behalf of 
the Student Movements would express 
to Dr. Mott their hearty thanks for 
the generous gift of himself, his time 
and strength, which is resulting in 
an enlarged interest on the part of 
students in the world enterprise of 
Christianity. 

RAY SWEETMAN. 


For: Peace 


The Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, composed of eleven of 
the largest women’s organizations in 


the United States, held its fifth 
annual meeting January 14-17 at 
Washington. The gathering opened 


with greetings from representatives 
of women’s peace organizations of 
Great Britain, Japan, Germany, and 
France. 


On the second day, the conference 
was divided into four discussion 
groups—a new feature introduced 
for the first time at this meeting. 








The nine point peace program pro- 
posed for study and action in the 
coming year sets forth the points of 
agreement reached in these dis- 
cussion groups, as well as the points 
made in Mrs. Catt’s annual address 
to the conference. These points for 
the program of work and study are: 
(1) closer relation between’ the 
United States and the League of 
Nations, (2) adherence by the United 
States to the World Court, (3) ratifi- 
cation of the Pan-American arbitra- 
tion treaties, (4) support by the 
United States Senate of an armament 
reduction agreement reached by the 
Five Power Naval Conference at 
London, (5) establishment of ma- 
chinery to make the Kellogg Pact 
more effective, (6) solution of the 
economic problems leading to war, 





(7) problems of intervention, (8) 
problems of minorities and mandates, 
and (9) the establishment of peace 
education in schools to counteract 
military education. 

Two round tables were held: one 
dealing with the question of woman’s 
responsibility and effectiveness in the 
general movement for peace, the 
other on disarmament under the 
leadership of Raymond Buell of the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

It does mean a great deal to have 
eleven national organizations work- 
ing together on a peace program that 
is so fundamental to our interests as 
students in international relations, 
and it would be well for students to 
know what is being done and to at- 
tempt to cooperate wherever possible. 

JANE SADDLER. 





News of Theologs 


THE GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT IN 
THE SOUTHWEST 


T= Inter-Seminary Movement in 
the Southwest has been first of all, 
a student movement. It grew out of 
student initiative and has developed 
through student energy. 


The present association has grown 
out of the former joint meetings of 
the theological students of two uni- 
versities and has come into its pres- 
ent form through an increase of in- 
terest, the building of a more inclu- 
sive and varied program and the pro- 
visions for the continuation of the or- 
ganization and the carrying over of 
the work from year to year. The as- 
sociation has grown, both in the num- 
ber of schools represented and in in- 
terest and understanding within each 
school. This growth has come as a 
result of the discovery by the stu- 
dents of mutual interests and needs, 
and of enterprises which they have 
in common. 


Participation in the fellowship of 
the association has not been limited to 
graduate seminary students and 
faculty members but has included life 
service volunteers and others who were 
interested from both graduate and un- 
dergraduate schools. Up to the pres- 
ent time representatives from five de- 
nominational schools and one teachers’ 
college have taken an active part, 
bringing into touch five different de- 
nominations. 


Last year an executive committee 
was appointed of two representatives 
from each school, one of these two to 
be other than a senior in order that 
the committee might carry over from 
year to year. E. R. McWilliams of 
Texas Christian University of Ft. 
Worth was elected president and much 
of the advance of the association has 


been due to his thought and effort. 


Three general meetings were held 
last year with an attendance varying 
from eighty to one hundred and fifty. 
The first was an open air affair with 
a picnic supper, a play hour, worship 
service and a presentation of the 
Inter-Seminary Movement as the main 
points. At the second meeting, each 
group presented a paper on-its own 
denomination. These papers were a 
discussion of : (1) the psychological 
conditions which brought the denomi- 
nation into existence; (2) the condi- 
tions now existing which are reasons 
for its continuation; (3) the special 
contributions of that particular de- 
nomination. This presentation was 
followed by a fellowship supper, an 
open forum discussion on the above 
subjects, and then a basketball game 
between teams of two of the groups. 
For the third meeting, Dr. James 
Moffatt, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, was the speaker in the after- 
noon and again in the evening. 
Throughout these meetings the idea 
that was uppermost was that first of 
all we must get acquainted personally, 
denominationally, with the movement, 
and with our task as a movement if 
we are to make any real progress 
toward a real cooperation and unity 
of spirit. 


The Inter-Seminary Movement in 
the Southwest is an integral part of 
the Student Christian Movement. It 
is not planning a conference of its 
own but will participate in the North 
Texas Student Conference which is 
to be held March ist. It is coopera- 
tive with the other phases of the stu- 
dent movement; it will place special 
emphasis upon a program of Christian 
world education, international peace, 
a better interdenominational under- 
standing and cooperation and a deeper 














Oberlin Offers— 


OBERLIN Offers to men and women 
who hold the bachelor degree from 
a recognized college a Graduate 
School of Theology and training 
for religious leadership under a 
faculty representing five denomina- 
tions. The curriculum has been 
built upon careful study of the 
needs which religious leaders are 
called to meet, and its arrangement 
has excited the enthusiastic com- 
ment of many educational leaders. 


Courses for men and women lead 


to A. M., B. D., S. T. M. 


The opportunity for summer work 
in rural and city fields is unexcelled. 
Semi-weekly seminar meetings to 


discuss practical problems. 


As part of a college community, 
which includes an outstanding Con- 
servatory of Music, Oberlin offers 
an inviting scholastic atmosphere 


with many cultural advantages. 


Plan to come next year, or bring 
the school to the attention of a 
prospective student for the minis- 
try. For further information and 
catalog address: 


Tuomas Wes.tey GraHaM, Dean 
The Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 





The BOOK 
of 


ARTHUR GLEASON 


“Gleason was intense, an idealist, a 
crusader. He was sincere, tolerant, 
lovable. He fought gallantly, gener- 
ously, passionately. Mrs. Gleason has 
done a fine service. She has brought 
out in this book the priceless qualities 
which endeared her husband to a 
large group of friends.”—Arthur 
Draper in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


‘THE book contains a series of short essays on 
“ American life by the man who first set Ramsay 
MacDonald before American readers with pro- 
phetic instinct as to what was to be looked for 
from him .. , a series of essays written in an 
inimitable, exquisite style .. . also there is a deft 
appreciation of Arthur Gleason’s life by his wife, 
Helen Hayes Gleason, and many of his friends, 
among them Will Irwin, Ramsay MacDonald, Sir 
Philip Gibbs, etc. 


$2.50 postpaid. Descriptive circular on request. 





WILLIAM MORROW & CO. 386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 




















J. VISAYA-TUNGA 


A series of lectures on 


The History of 
Indian Civilization 


THE TRUTH ABOUT INDIA 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TAGORE 
THE NEW MESSAGE OF THE ORIENT 


THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER INDI- 
VIDUALISM 


THE BUDDHIST CONTRIBUTION TO 
LIFE 


“A gracious, poetic personality.” 
“Frank; enlightening; distinctly Indian.” 


—These are typical comments by American 
audiences. 


Address: Care of Thomas Cook & Sons 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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inter-collegiate fellowship. In the 
carrying out of this program the as- 
sociation is making an attempt to ex- 
tend the influence of the fellowship 
already developed and to promote a 
process of education among ministers 
and the churches of the region which 
may result in a fuller cooperation. 
Visiting speakers have been supported 
by the association and the exchange 
of student and faculty speakers pro- 
moted. A day’s visit by one entire 
seminary group to another is a part 
of the program in the near future. 
The visits of Gale Seaman were a 
great help and played a large part in 
the establishing of the movement on 
a sound basis. He and George Stewart 
and our own state secretary, Claud 
Nelson, have contributed much, as 
have several of our own faculty mem- 
bers. Through working and playing 
together and sitting down at a com- 
mon board we have found, each in the 
other, a value which we had not 
known before. Out of our thinking 
together there has come a new zeal 
for a world Christianity and out of 
our worship together there has come 
a new awareness of Him and of each 
other, a new understanding of His 
kingdom and its meaning, and in our 
hearts a fuller measure of His love. 
JOE BROWN LOVE. 
Southern Methodist University, Texas. 


A PLAN FOR RURAL WORK 


TS rural ministry, in this day of 
the automobile and the radio, is be- 
coming increasingly problematic. Five 
theological seminaries in New Eng- 
land are cooperating with the Inter- 
Seminary Commission for Training 
for the Rural Ministry. This com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of 
Dean Luther A. Weigle of the Yale 
Divinity School, has embarked on 
three years of experimental work, 
funds for which have been given by 
John D. Rockefeller. The cooperating 
seminaries are the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, the Boston University 
School of Theology, the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, and the New- 
ton Theological Institution and Yale 
Divinity School. At the end of three 
years the commission is to add men 
to its staff until in the sixth year each 
of the cooperating institutions will 
have one man giving full time to 
rural work and a sixth man to serve 
as director of research and service. 
Dean Weigle has written: 

“The organization of the Inter- 
Seminary Commission for Training 
for the Rural Ministry marks a dis- 
tinct advance in theological education: 
it sets up a working cooperation in 
the field of the curriculum within a 
group of theological seminaries which 
touch the life of practically all of the 
Protestant denominations; it turns the 


attention of the theological seminaries 
and of their students definitely and 
directly toward the better training of 
the rural ministry of the country; it 
places country life in the foreground 
of their interest and may make a sub- 
stantial contribution to its upbuilding; 
it definitely assumes the point of view 
that training for the ministry should 
be in part through practice or through 
what may be called clinical procedures. 
In this respect the work of the com- 
mission may contribute also to a re- 
shaping and vitalizing of theological 
education.” 

How widespread this need is felt to 
be is revealed by the recent develop- 
ments in the Social Ethics Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. A Seminar on Rural 


Studies was begun last winter where 
students of town and country churches 
and ministers in the field meet for a 
two-hour session each week, under the 
direction of Walker M. Alderton and 
Carl M. Hutchinson, to deal with spe- 
cific problems. This is only one of the 
ways in which the Chicago Seminary 
is endeavoring to meet the situation in 
the rural field near at hand. At the 
same time it is interesting to observe 
that the Bangor Theological Seminary 
announces the appointment as its first 
professor of a rural department, L. S. 
Adams, who comes to them after eight 
years as professor of the Department 
of Country Life in the Board of Home 
Missions in the United States. 
GARDINER M. Day. 

Williamstown, Mass. 





| The Periscope 





Mail in hand, two Seniors slouch along the 
street, heading for class. 


—What a sap I'd be to accept that 
invitation! 
—What? 


—I say, wouldn’t I look nice taking 
a long trip to New York to hear this 
crowd talk about the ministry when 
we’re throwing that party at the 
house over the. same week-end? 


—What are y’ talkin’ about? 


—Here’s a letter from the old boy 
who talked me into going to college. 
He’s a preacher, but a good scout at 
that. Wants to know if I wouldn’t 
like to sit in on this program. Have 
a look. 


—Say that is some line-up. Friday 
night, “The Ministry as I See It,” by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; Saturday 
morning, “What the Minister Actually 
Does,” by Dean Wicks from Princeton. 


—yYes, and Coffin and Niebuhr are 
scheduled to speak, with some other 
fellows who are probably good. 


—What’s the idea? Trying to make 
a preacher out of you? 


—Well, no. Not exactly. They 
just want us to get a line on this 
minister business. But I can’t see 
going down there that particular 
week-end. 


—Better go. You’d make a good 
parson. You can talk well, and you 
have a nice way with old ladies. 


—Heh! Lay off that old lady stuff! 
Wait till you see the woman I’m 
having down for that party. 


—Aha! Eve tempts the parson. 


—Well, she’s there. And I won’t 
get the chance to have her here 
again for some time. She’s always 
dated up. I’m in luck this trip. 


—Why don’t you ask her to come to 
the Commencement House Party in- 
stead. That’s three days long. She’ll 
jump at the chance. Then you can 
take in that conference. I’d like to 
hear Fosdick myself. 


—It’s not so easy. She’s going to 
Yale in June. I haven’t much chance 
with her. But the party’s the thing. 


—Yes. I guess you’re right. A 
man’s got to have his good time. 
We'll get enough serious dope when 
we get out of here. 


—And it won’t be long now! 


—Gosh! I wish I had it settled 
about what I’m going to do next year. 


—So do I. It’s darned hard to 
decide. If only some of these boys 
who know their stuff would give us 
some inside information. 


—If they’d give us a few friendly 
facts so we could dope things out for 
ourselves, that would help. 


—Yeh; but what do they care! 


It’s all a selfish game. You get 
yours and I’ll get mine. We better 
enjoy things while we can. Next year 


may be tough. 


—Come on in and get a lemon and 
coke. We've got five minutes to class. 


CURTAIN. 


—THE OBSERVER. 
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The church is the foundation of civilization 
and young men and women of large vision 
are planning a life of world service. Three 
schools on one large campus offer a wide 
variety of religious training for young men 
and women. Theological Seminary, School 
of Religious Education, Kennedy School of 
Missions offer training for pastors, religious 
teachers, missionaries. 50 on teaching staff, 
representing many denominations. Inter- 
national atmosphere. Courses leading to 
B.D., M.A., S.T.M., Ph.D., B.R.E., M.R.E. 
Send for catalog. 





Hartford Theological Seminary, R. H. 
Potter, D. D., Dean 


Hartford School of Religious Education, 
K. R. Stolz, D. D., Dean. 


Kennedy School of Missions, E. W. Capen, 
Ph.D., Dean. 


College of Missions (Affiliate). 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 
W. Douglas Mackenzie, D. D., President 
Hartford, Connecticut 

















The Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the training of 
ministers and other leaders in all branches 
of Christian service. Classroom work is 
supplemented by practical experience 
under expert supervision in typical fields 
of the Chicago area. 

Full catalog furnished on request 


DR. ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean, 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 








~ Auburn Theological Seminary 


(FouNDED 1818) 


School of Religious Education 


(FouNDED 1921) 


Two Schools, Closely Related 


The Theological Seminary 


for college graduates looking for- 
ward to a life work in the Christian 
ministry. 


The School of Religious Education 


for men and women with two years 
of college work, or its equivalent, 
preparing for leadership in the vari 
ous forms of religious education. 


For Catalogue and Full Information 
Address 


Harry LATHROP REED 
President 
Auburn 


New York 
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The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for a Chris- 
tian Association officer I recommend: 

A. STUDDERT KENNEDY. By his 
friends. About a beloved leader of 
men. (Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2). 

MAN’S SociAL DESTINY IN THE 
LIGHT OF SCIENCE. By Charles A. 
Ellwood. Science makes faith re- 
spectable again. (Cokesbury $2.) 

THE CHRIST OF Every Roap. By E. 
Stanley Jones, who believes that a 
spiritual awakening of world-wide 
proportions is immanent. (Abingdon. 
$1.50.) 

x* * * 

The problem of compulsory chapel 
it would seem will soon entirely disap- 
pear. At perhaps three score and ten 
colleges this institution is being 
abolished, because of inability to 
accommodate the enlarged student 
body. 

* * ~ 

The College of the City of New 
York is founding a “school for 
geniuses.” About one hundred stu- 
dents have been selected on the basis 
of their age (or lack of it), their 
high gradings in psychological exam- 
inations, and their scholastic record. 
This new venture will give the young 
student a congenial social environment 
in which he will not feel lost among 
collegians, more highly developed 
physically, emotionally, and socially; 
it will at the same time enable him 
to do more intensive work and enter 
sooner into original research. But, I 
wonder, is this education? 

* * « 

Penn State authorities refusing to 
exempt from compulsory military 
training the two sons of the pastor of 
the Methodist Church, a meeting of 
pastors of that denomination at Phila- 
delphia retaliated with a resolution 
calling for the abolition of compulsory 
ns a % @ 

* * * 

Major W. H. McKellar, faculty 
chairman of athletics at Sewanee Uni- 
versity, had a novel plan for meeting 
the criticism of the Carnegie report. 
He urged the Southern Conference 
schools to give open financial aid to 
football players and other athletes, 
but to prohibit their receiving money 
from other sources. The Southern 
Conference said “The Noes have it!” 
Nevertheless, this plan is more ethical 
than much of the present practice. 


* * * 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
apostle of nullification, is being im- 
posed upon by students who evidently 
assume that he is motivated by the 
Golden Rule. His theory that the 


thing to do about thé prohibition law 
is to nullify it is being adopted in 
practice by Columbia students in re- 
gard to the “no smoking” rule for 
classrooms and library. But Dr. 
Butler insists merely that the rule be 
strictly enforced! 


* * * 


My already long list of unusual stu- 
dent jobs has one more entry—that 
of dental students repairing the 
chipped enamel on bath tubs! 


* * * 


There now are 138 German work 
students in the United States. Their 
national office (The German Students’ 
Cooperative Association in America) 
is just down the hall from THE WAy- 
FARER’S desk. Good neighbors on a 
mission of understanding and world 
friendship, we wish them well. Dr. 
Bartusch, in this country since 1927, 
is being succeeded as Executive Secre- 
tary by Mr. Boehmer who has worked 
in Reading (Pennsylvania) and with 
the National Cash Register Co. in 
Dayton. 


¥ * * 


Our old friend, Maud Royden, has 
been created by His Majesty a Com- 
panion of Honor “for eminence in the 
religious life of the nation.” Some- 
times I wish we had a parallel in this 
country for the bestowing of such na- 
tional honors. 


* * * 


Almost every college in the land, 
however, has appropriated the idea in 
its annual honors, beauty, popularity, 
etc., elections. I suppose these must 
satisfy us for a while, 

* * * 


I note that St. Marks School has 
called one of its own graduates, a 
layman, to be its headmaster begin- 
ning next September. For a genera- 





THE SEAT OF THE MIGHTY 


Harvard vandals stole this century old 
segment of the Yale Fence. Returned, it 
rears its stately posts once more, with be- 
fitting Yale dignity in a New Haven photo- 
graph gallery, from which, I infer, it 
borrows its present scenic backdrop. 


tion this post has been filled by my 
friend Dr. Thayer who consistently 
has kept the name of St. Marks in 
high honor. His successor, Mr. Fran- 
cis Parkman, now an instructor at 
Harvard, was formerly a member of 
the Harvard crew and a Bayard Cut- 
ting Fellow. 


* * * 


If I mistake not there is a new 
tone of finality in the pronounce- 
ments on war by a variety of groups 
today, and in this none can say that 
the Church is lagging. “We heartily 
welcome movement associating Chris- 
tian name with an unqualified re- 
pudiation of war’ was a message 
cabled to a recent London mass meet- 
ing on Christ and Peace and signed 
by names representing the sanest 
leadership in American Church 
circles: Henry A, Atkinson, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Sidney L. Gulick, Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, Bishop Paul Jones, Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell, William P. Merrill, 
New York Churchmen’s Association, 
Fred B. Smith. 


* * * 


“Dissecting Opinions,” “Defective 
Opinions” and “Respecting Opinions” 
are a few of the guises under which 
the publishers (Vanguard) are re- 
ceiving orders for The Dissenting 
Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes, a 
volume which the publishers claim is 
selling as rapidly as a popular novel. 


* * * 


Mooney and Billings are still in jail. 


* * * 
Progress! 

255 lynchings in 1892 
19 ” “ 1926 
16 ” “ 1927 
11 = “ 1928 
10 9 “ 1929 
9 “ “ 1930 

* * * 


James Wilden Johnson puts the al- 
ternative ways of regarding the 
colored race in terms we cannot es- 
cape. Which will you? 


To AMERICA 


How would you have us, as we are? 

Or sinking ’neath the load we bear? 

Our eyes fixed forward on a star 

Or gazing empty at despair? 

Rising or falling? Men or things? 

With dragging pace, or footsteps fleet? 

Strong, willing sinews in your 
wings ?— 

Or tightening chains about your feet? 


—THE WAYFARER. 
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Written With The Purpose— 


SO YOUTH MAY KNOW} 








New Viewpoints on Sex and Love : 
by 
ROY E. DICKERSON, Director of Activities, Grand Council, Order of DeMolay 
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Foreword by A 


PERCY R. HAYWARD, Director of Young People’s Work, International 
Council of Religious Education 


| 


Here is a book written so that boys and young men will be given an opportunity of working out for 
The manuscript of this book has been presented to a large 
number of workers with youth in the churches and related youth movements, for criticism and sug- 


gestions. 


themselves a guiding philosophy of sex. 


Frank D. Getty, Director of Young People’s Work of the Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, says—“For several years in my work with young people I have been seeking such a 
book as this. The straight from the shoulder facts, wholesomely presented and the frankness regard- 
ing these redlities of life make the book one of the most valuable in its field. A few older people may 
be startled but the young men of today will be tremendously helped by this book.” Cloth, $2.00 
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THE SEX LIFE OF YOUTH 


by 
Grace Loucks Elliott and Harry Bone 


The book takes up very sanely the various 
problems met by young people, takes rather 
advanced or modern points of view but does it 
without sentimentality. It primarily describes 
normal relationships of normal people. 


Here at last is a book that requires no caution- 
ary statement, no explanation; it can be put 
into the hands of youth, with the conviction 
that every word in it is worthy of careful 
reading. 
Cloth, $1.50 
Paper, .75 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND GOD 


by 
A. Herbert Gray, of England 


Dr. Gray mingles authoritative information, 
friendly advice, and inspiring example to make 
a book with a vast amount of constructive 
help for the student age and young married 
people. 

Cloth, $1.50 


by the same author— 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE $1.25 
WITH CHRIST AS GUIDE $1.00 
JESUS AND THE ART OF LIVING $1.00 
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